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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HIS has been Yorktown week. The public festivities connected 
with the celebration of the surrender of Lord CornwaLtis and 
his army, and the virtual termination of the War of Independence, have 
been somewhat cramped by the character of the region in which 
they took place. Probably no one who visited Yorktown failed 
to wonder what took the British army into such a trap, or how 
they ever expected to get out of it.. The situation of the place, 
the dust produced by the prolonged drought on the plateau, and 
the very limited range of the accommodations it has to offer, 
not only prevented the gathering of a number of visitors as large as 
was expected, but even interfered with the military and other 
displays, and forced the shortening of the ambitious programme 
put forward by the local committee. But the show was as fine 
as local enthusiasm with the aid of national co-operation could make it; 
and the characteristic good humor of the American crowd, and its dis- 
position to see the laughable side of every situation, helped to make the 
time a pleasant one. We hope that the contact it furnished -between 
the Virginians and their neighbors will be promotive of kindly feeling. 
The work of Tuesday was perhaps the most important of the cere- 
monies of the week. It was the laying the corner-stone of a great 
monument in honor of the decisive victory won by the French and 
American arms at Yorktown. We say ‘‘ French and American arms,”’ 
because the chief honor of the victory is due to France. Without the 
CoMTE DE GRassE’s fleet, Lord Cornwa iis would have slipped off to 
New York, without waiting for WAsHINGTON and LaFAyETTE ; and, even 
of the land troops, the French contingent was but little smaller, while 
it was much more efficient than the American. On Wednesday the chief 
speeches were made. That of President ARTHUR was very good, although 
clumsy and verbose in some parts. His marked reference to the sym- 
pathy shown by the English people for our national bereavement, and 
his disclaimer for the American people of any bitter feeling towards 
that country, was excellent. The French Commissioner made a graceful 
reply to the courteous reference to the French help in the struggle. Mr. 
Rosert C. WINTHROP of Massachusetts was the orator of the day, and, 
as in his oration of 1876, he very strongly emphasized the religious 
element of our history, and its necessity to the national welfare. Thurs- 
day and Friday were given to military and naval display, the former 
under the direction of General Hancock, who was very much gratified 
by the excellent show made by our State militia. 





THE victory at Yorktown is not appreciated at its full magnitude by 
this generation. Time was when almost every American town and 
village had a militia display and sham-fight in commemoration of what 
CROMWELL would have called ‘‘the crowning mercy’”’ of the War of 
Independence. Its anniversary falls at an especially happy time,—the 
beginning of rural leisure ; and no day of the year was a time of more 
general fun, although the fun too often ended in drunkenness. When 
Parson WILBUR enters a general protest against all military displays as 
having the devil for their patron, HosEa WixBur enters a protest that a 
‘CORNWALLIS is good fun,’’ representing in this the genuine rustic 
character which keenly enjoyed a festival that has all but disappeared, 
as has Evacuation Day in New York. It would be well if this celebration 
could be managed for the revival, under happier auspices, of a festival 
which reminds us of national obligations to one of our European neigh- 
bors, while it is quite divested of any bitterness of feeling toward the 
other. 





In this time of transition, as we believe it to be, we havea Presi- 
dent who belongs to one Administration, but a Cabinet which belongs 





to another. As yet, we must say, Mr. ARTHUR has done very little to 
remind us of the change which is inevitable. He has made no removals 
from office. He has sent to the Senate the names of the persons Mr. 
GarFIELD had appointed to office since its adjournment, the most notable 
being that of Mr. Hamuin as Minister to Spain. He has further car- 
ried out Mr. GarFiELp’s plans in removing Assistant-Postmaster- 
General TyNER. It is not possible to say at present what share General 
TYNER had in the abuses Mr. JAMEs has unearthed in that department. 
But it was impossible that any man of ability should occupy so high a 
place in it without being cognizant of the frauds by which the public 
service under Mr. Brapy was pervaded. Mr. TyNER knew what 
was going on, as is shown bya report he prepared on the Western mail 
route. But if he ever presented that report, he acquiesced in its being 
ignored, as no man would have done who felt that his first duty was to 
the Government of his country. 





Tue Cabinet makers are still busy in Mr. ARTHUR’s behalf, but the 
secret of his selection is still kept from the public. There seems to be 
a general impression that Mr. LIncoLn is the only member of the pres- 
ent Cabinet who will be asked to stay; that General LoncstREET will 
succeed Mr. Hunt, as the representative of Southern Republicanism ; 
that Indiana will be represented, if its Republican leaders can make up 
their minds this time as to the man they desire to have honored ; and 
that Mr. JaMEs will be asked to stay until he has carried his reforms to 
completeness. All these are matters of conjecture, and may or may not 
prove true. But we do not think it even possible that Mr. ARTHUR has 
selected Judge FoLGer for the Treasury, and we credit the rumor the 
less because it represents the Judge as asking time to decide on his 
answer. It is no secret that Mr. FouLGEr was offered a place in Mr. 
GARFIELD’s Cabinet, and declined it because he could not have the 
Treasury. And Mr. ARTHUR knows how desirable it is that Mr. FOLGER 
should return to the place on the bench which he now occupies in New 
York. We still believe that Zhe Ledger knows what it is talking about, 
when it declares that Mr. ConK.inc has been offered the Treasury, but 
hesitates to accept it until the November elections are over. We do 
not wonder at the hesitation. 





THE result of the Ohio election has been a surprise to everyone. 
Mr. FosTER seems to have been the most confident of any of the Re- 
publican leaders. While many of the Democratic papers, both within 
and without the State, treated a Republican defeat as a foregone con- 
clusion,—not so much through the strength of their own party as through 
the strength of the side movements in carrying off Republican votes,— 
Mr. Foster ventured to predict for himself a larger majority than any of 
his friends would claim. But although the Temperance movement 
polled some fifteen thousand votes, being half as many more as form- 
erly, the Republican majority over the Democrats is even greater than 
Mr. Foster predicted. We hope, however, that the Republicans of 
Ohio will do whatever is possible to remove any just grievance which 
the Temperance people have against them, and thus put a stop to this 
leak of votes. The condition of the liquor traffic in Ohio is as bad as 
even in Pennsylvania. The number of person engaged in it is far 
greater than can live by it without enticing ani »ressing customers to 
drink more than they want. The State needs a law which shall limit 
the number of these places to about one foreach thousand of the popula- 
tion, and the licenses to open them should be sold at public auction to 
the highest bidder. A license law of this sort would enforce itself. 
The dealers who had bought such licenses would take good care to have 
a monopoly of the business. And if they were not found satisfactory, 
an association of citizens might buy the licenses at auction, and then 
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manage the liquor stores in the interests of temperance and good 
morals. This plan has worked well at Gotheborg, in Sweden. Why 
should it fail at Columbus or Cleveland? 





THE Democrats of Ohio charge their failure upon poor Mr. Book- 
WALTER, their candidate for Governor. But they have no right to do 
so. So far as appears, he carried out just the programme they expected 
of him. He spent a great deal of hie money in the effort to make 
Democratic votes. He went round the whole State in his ‘‘ stiil hunt’’ 
for votes, to the great sacrifice of his time and convenience. He 
worked so hard that he claimed with justice the credit of the victory, 
if they were to have one. It is not Mr. BooKWALTER, but the policy 
which disposes of nominations to such men as Mr. TILDEN, Mr. ENG- 
LisH, Mr. Nopte and Mr. BooKwa TER, which is to blame. It is the 
Democratic faith in money as a political power which has been proved 
a mistake. For the last twenty years the Democrdts have been so con- 
fident of their own personal merits, and of the attractiveness of their 
principles, that they have regarded every new defeat as a just cause of as- 
tonishment. Their self-love has prompted the belief that their failure 
to get majorities has been due to unfair means employed by their oppo- 
nents. They have jumped to the conclusion that votes are bought 
wholesale, from the funds raised by assessments on government officials. 
They have taken to putting rich men up for any office they will accept, 
in order to fight money with money. In Ohio there have been no as- 
sessments, and yet the purse of their millionaire has not been equal to the 
work of carrying the State. It is time for the party to awaken to the 
facts of the case. The Democratic party is not popular, either in its 
personal elements or on the score of its principles. It has the bad habit 
of putting forward for office men whose personal record does not help 
them up thehill. And it is feared, very generally, as the representative 
of those anti-national principles which the country left behind it some 
seventeen years ago or more. 





In Virginia, we are sorry to say, Mr. JORGENSEN has gone over to 
the Readjuster party, so that the petty remnant of the Republican party 
is left without any leader of prominence. We should have supposed 
that Mr. JoRGENSEN would have preferred to keep out of such a racket 
as the Virginia campaign has become during the last month. Personal 
abuse has reached such a height that numerous duels are expected as 
soon as the candidates can find the courage for them ; and Mr. MAHONE 
has been put under arrest and bound over to keep the peace, as the only 
way to keep him from “‘the field of honor.’’ One party charges a candi- 
date of the other with writing a letter expressing contempt of the 
negroes. The other retorts that it is a forgery of the same sort as the 
Morey letter. Confessions, denials and recriminations follow until 
nothing is certain, except that one side at least has been doing a good 
deal of plump lying. All this shows how large a personal element enters 
into the divisions between Conservatives and Readjusters. No fight is so 


bitter as is one between two factions, which has its motives more in 


preference for persons than in love for principles. 





In New York, Mr. KELLy condescends not to renominate himself or 
any of his faction for a State office, so that the conflict will not be so 
complicated as it was two years ago. He will make a fight, however, 
for the city offices, and is arranging his ticket for that purpose. How 
far, and with how much zeal, he will support the regular State ticket, is 
a matter the Republicans would like to learn. They will find it out 
next month. 

The Republican nominations for the Legislature exhibit an advance 
upon those of last year. Not only are Mr. ConkKLING’s especial 
friends invited to stay at home, but, what is now of much greater im- 
portance, legislators who resisted the law for the creation of a Railroad 
Commission are very commonly left off the ticket. The party conven- 
tions of both parties will need to take great care in this matter. The 
Anti-monopoly League means to contest the election of every candi- 
date who is not satisfactory in this regard. Where one candidate is so 
and the other is not, they will urge the election of the former without 
regard to his party connections. Where neither will suit, they may 
put forward a candidate of their own. 





THE Republican organs of this State having shown themselves quite 
unequal to the work of making out a case for Gen. Balty, the State 
Committee has undertaken to supply their defects by an address to Re- 
publican voters, which they have issued. In this they have acted pru- 
dently. It is the only downwright unreserved manifesto in favor of 
the Ring’s candidate, which the Philadelphia voter has a chance to see. 
No city newspaper of any importance is giving Mr. Baity’s candidacy 
the sort of support, ‘‘ through thick and thin,’’ which is likely to help 
him materially. They have reserves; they regret the course the Ring 
took in casting over Mr. Davis ; they sympathize a good deal with Mr. 
Wo rE in his efforts to cleanse the Augean stables of our State politics ; 
they only doubt whether he has chosen with wisdom the opportunity 
for such an effort. 

The Committee, like many other half-learned bodies, dips into his- 
tory and makes blunders. It traces the beginning of the Inde- 
pendent movement back to the accession of the CAMERONS to control of 
the party seventeen years ago, which they blunder intosaying was con- 
temporaneous with Mr. McGratu’s election to the Treasurership in 
1862. Seventeen years ago, in 1864, the Camerons did become the 
leaders of the Republican party in this State, and at once lost the State 
to the Democrats in the October election. Only the fact that the votes 
of other October States took the heart out of the Democrats,. prevented 
its loss again in November, when Mr. LINCOLN was chosen a second time 
to the Presidency. ‘‘ Seventeen years ago,’’ says the Committee, ‘‘a 
few professed Republican politicians in this State had shown their ca- 
pacity for leadership by reducing the party to a minority.’’ This is ex- 
actly the fact, the ‘‘ few professed Republican politicians’’ being Mr. 
Simon CAMERON and his son Mr. J. DonaLp CAMERON and their hench- 
men. ‘These rejected leaders,’’ proceed the Committee, ‘‘ unable 
longer to plunder the State and ruin the Republican party, at once be- 
came ‘ Reformers.’’’ Here the Committee are all astray. The leaders 
who did the mischief they deplore, unfortunately, were not cast aside 
by the party. They stuck to it like limpets to a rock or barnacles to a 
keel. Instead of becoming ‘‘ Reformers,’’ they became the CAMERON 
Ring, and continued to ‘‘ plunder the State and ruin the Republican 
party’’ as before. ‘Their last exploit was to nominate Mr. BalLy for 
an office for which the people had designated Mr. Davigs, and to con- 
struct the committee which has just sent forth this just and true indict- 
ment of their crimes. 

There may be in the Independent ranks a few men who suffered in 
the shame of the CAMERON accession ‘‘seventeen years ago,’’ and the 
consequent reduction of the party to a minority. Ifso, we do not 
know who they are. We cannot believe even this Committee so igno- 
rant of the facts of our recent history as not to know that the Indepen- 
dent party does not date back to 1864. It was not the beginning of 
the rule of the CAMERON Ring whlch awakened this opposition within 
the ranks of the party. It was the culmination of that rule in the KEm- 
BLE Pardon business, when the honor of the Commonwealth was dragged 
in the dust by its highest officials, for fear that Mr. KEMBLE, and his as- 
sociates, might tell more of the Ring’s doings than it was convenient to 
have the public know. Very many of those who fill the Independent 
ranks were too young to vote seventeen years ago, and of the rest, very 
few had, as yet, any quarrel with the management of the party. They 
did not even vote for Mr. GREELEY in 1872, but supported Mr. GRANT 
then as loyally as they did Mr. Hayes and Mr. GARFIELD afterwards. 
It was the KEMBLE episode in our politics which convinced them that 
their first duty was not to the party, but to the Commonwealth whom 
its leaders have been governing and disgracing. They are not chronic 
soreheads, who have been for seventeen years mourning ‘‘ like the peli- 
can in the wilderness.’’ They are the young men of the Republican par- 
ty, who believe that its future is with honesty, clean government, and 
reform, rather than with the accomplices of WM. H. KemsBie. And 
whether Mr. Batty is elected next month or—as they hope—defeated, 
they mean to go forward with this business so long as there is. a CAMER- 
oN-Quay-MaGEE-McMankss ring left to control a nomination. 

Of course the Committee do not like Mr. WoLFE’s way of carrying 
on the campaign. He is quite too personal for them. To his distinct 
and public accusations of public officials they oppose the vague and 
evasive denials which those officials have published, and treat these as 
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conclusive. There is room for a difference of opinion as to the manner 
of Mr. WotrFe’s canvass. Some would have preferred that he should 
rest his case on the palpable and undeniable facts of the Ring’s rule, 
and trust to the anti-Boss instinct which has proved so powerful in New 
York. But he has a right to choose his way to carry on this fight, so 
long as he confines himself to the truth; and he has offered to prove the 
truth of his charges in any court of justice to which Mr. HoyrT or any 
other of the aggrieved officials may take him. So, as that challenge is 
not accepted, people may be excused for believing that Mr. WoLrFE’s 
charges are not without foundation. 





WE have yet to meet with a free trader who would take the trouble to 
understand anybody’s position except his own. Zhe TZimcs of New 
York has been working itself into an ecstacy of exultation over what it 
believes to be a break in the ranks of the Protectionists. For many 
years our free traders, a/zas revenue reformers, have been counting on 
such a break. Being quite sure that the principle they oppose is pure 
selfishness and wickedness, they are equally sure that it cannot keep 
those who accept it in any sort of harmony. So Zhe Times, having dis- 
covered that some manufacturers are dissatisfied with certain provisions 
of the existing tariff, is sure that at last it has found the line and direc- 
tion of the inevitable cleavage. It knows, indeed, that the Protection- 
ists have been urging the necessity of an early and thorough revision of 
the tariff ; but then that revision is to be ‘‘ in the interest of American 
industry,’’ which must mean the maintenance of all the existing duties, 
and perhaps their increase. The whole point of its reasoning through 
several articles depends upon the assumption that this is the only possi- 
ble meaning of that phrase. We can assure it that the Protectionists do 
not mean to leave the definition of the terms they use to the English- 

“man who writes its free trade articles, and calls our country ‘‘ the 
States.’’ What they mean by that phrase they have already defined in 
official utterance. They mean the removal of useless duties, the reduc- 
tion of excessive duties, and the destruction of the anomalies which 
constitute the stock in trade of American free traders. In a very few cases, 
as for instance in the case of linens and linen yarns, they may favor an 
increase in duties. In one famous case, that of quinine, they will urge 
the restoration of the duty, whose removal caused a rise in the price of 
that article, and a deterioration of the quality accessible to American 
consumers. In every change, they will insist that ‘‘the interests of 
American industry ’’ shall be kept in view. They will oppose any re- 
moval or reduction of duty which would deprive any industry of the 
measure of protection really needed for its growth and vigor. They 
will ask no imposition or increase of duty, except what is required for 
the fair application of the principle accepted by the American people 
in the elections of last November. 





THE terrible fire in an up-town factory, which cost the lives of 
so many employés, suggests a much broader moral than any of the 
newspapers have drawn from it. It is, that it is altogether useless to put 
upon the statute-book laws which come into conflict with self-interest, 
unless there is established a system of inspection for their enforce- 
ment.” We have in this State many excellent laws for the regulation of 
mines, factories, and other places where explosions and fires would en- 
danger a great number of lives. Some of these are based upon English 
experience. But they are nearly all dead letters. For instance, there 
is a law which forbids the employment of young children in factories, 
and limits the time for children who have reached an age at which their 
employment is legal. But there is not the slightest regard paid to any 
such law, and it never will be enforced until a State inspector has the 
power to enter every such establishment at any hour of the day or night. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children could do noth- 
ing in the matter. Their agents are met at the door, with the notice, 
‘No Admission except on Business.’’ But if the State will give this 
authority to their agents the abuse will not last long. Again, after all 
these awful warnings, we have factories in dozens which have no fire - 
escapes for their employés. Nor will they ever have any until the law 
is enforced by inspection. In such a matter as this, the Mayor and his 
police are sufficient, if the duty were imposed upon them. They could 
report within a week the condition of every factory in the city, and 
compel the erection of fire-escapes within a month. 





Or the most important aspect of the transactions in Ireland, we have 
spoken elsewhere. We here allude to them to notice the very unfair 
criticisms of the Land League, based on mis-statements of the facts, 
which are appearing in several of our papers. It is remarkable that 
nothing seems so gratifying to one class of our newspapers, as whole- 
sale attacks on personal liberty, such as our own Constitution forbids. 
The Tribune of New York, The Advertiser and The Herald of Boston, 
and Zhe Commercial of Cincinnati, are specimens of this class, who have 
no sympathy in this matter except for the English Liberals and their 
great leader. We share inthe sympathy for Mr. GLapsToneE and the 
English Liberals, and we regret the antagonisms which prevent the 
Irish people from doing them justice. We think Mr. GLADsTONE the 
greatest and the justest of living statesmen. We recognize that he has 
risked much for Ireland. But we think his speeches at Leeds show that 
he lost his temper, and his sanction of Mr. ForsTEer’s programme that 
he lost his head. As to the latter, we are sure that if he had not lost 
both head and temper, he would not have predicted that Mr. PARNELL 
would ‘‘ soon be kicking his heels in Kilmainham jail.’’ British states- 
men are not accustomed to use such language of their antagonists, even 
when they happen to be very much excited indeed. They do not de- 
scribe their political antagonists in the strong terms which a London 
‘‘bobby’’ might use of a burglar he expected to arrest. As the matter 
stands, and in view of the fact that Mr. ParNeELL has done nothing re- 
cently to justify more severe measures than formerly, it looks like an 
outburst of personal ill-temper towards a rival whose influence is dreaded 
not more than his person is detested. 





THE criticisms which have been heaped on Mr. ParNELL and his 
friends have been based upon misunderstandings and misrepresentaticn. 
One set of censors represent him as laboring to destroy the pacific in- 
fluence which the Irish bishops are exerting in behalf of the Land Act. 
It is remarkable that just those who most deplore priestly and Episco- 
pal influence over the Irish in America, are the most anxious that the 
Irish at home shall accept the guidance of the hierarchy. But there has 
been no collision between the Land League and the bishops. The 
latter did not accept the Land Act as a final and entirely admirable 
solution of the Land Question, any more than did the National Con- 
vention. They accepted it as an instalment of justice, and recom- 
mended the people to give it a fair trial. The Land League did the 
same. Several of the bishops, including the Archbishop of Cashel, 
were expressly represented in the Convention by delegates of their own 
selection. Those delegates acquiesced in the result reached, as did all 
except a few hot heads, who wanted an immediate strike against rent. 
Since the Convention adjourned, there has been no expression of any 
dissent from these or other members of the hierarchy. The Bishops and 
the Land League are fully agreed. 





It is said that Mr. PARNELL’s speeches at Cork and elsewhere contain 
the gravamen of his offence. In those speeches he went no farther than 
to repeat the advice given to the Convention and adopted by the Con- 
vention, that the selected average cases should be tried first, before any 
others were presented. He told his hearers, it is true, not to pay any 
rent until these were decided; but this was simply a corollary of the 
other. If the Land Act is to be good for anything, the Irish tenants 
cannot be expected to pay rent until the court has decided what a fair 
rent is. Mr. PARNELL did add, what English economists have shown to 
be true, that a really fair rent would average but two shillings of the 
pound of what is now paid for Irish land. The value of Irish land has 
been increased nine-fold by the labor expended and the improvements 
made by the tenants, and these increments of the value of the land 
have been appropriated by the landlords, who have made the results 
achieved by each generation the ground of a proportionate increase of 
rent charged to the next. So the economists and statists say, and Mr. 
PARNELL repeated it as a man will put the strength of his case in the 
strongest light on the eve of a great lawsuit. But he neversaid that the 
League would accept no other definition of a fair rent than that im- 
plied in the reasonings of the economists. What the League would ac- 
cept as fair has not been decided in any way. As a matter of course, 
they would not have been able to reject a decision which would have 
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pleased the tenants greatly, and diminished materially the burden of 
rent It is not after, but before, the settlement of this question, that Mr. 
PARNELL and his associates have been thrown into jail, and the Coercion 
Laws used for the purpose for which Mr. Forster pledged his word to 
hesitating Liberals that they should not be employed, viz: the sup- 
pression of the Land League. 

THE one point in these details which we have not covered is the 
charge of terrorism and intimidation. Here a distinction must be 
made. ‘The right of an Irish tenant to Boycott anyone who will not 
work with the Land League, seems to us unquestionable. A delicate 
sense of social duty may forbid a man to ignore a neighbor’s existence, 
to abstain from greeting him, to have no dealings with him. But with 
acts of this kind the law has no concern. Neither can it punish ex- 
hortation and association to this kind of social proscription. If it 
could, it must punish the minister of any Christian church, who reads 
in public the tenth and eleventh verse of the second of the epistles as- 
cribed to the Apostle John. Beyond the treatment of anti-Leaguers, 
as the Apostle bade the Christians treat heretics, the Land League has 
never gone. Mr. Ditton, the most passionate advocate of Boycotting, 
in his definition of the process, expressly included a prohibition of any 
ill act towards the person who was subjected to it. It is quite true 
that numerous and deplorable acts of violence have accompanied the 
present agitation in Ireland. But in not a single instance has it been 
possible to trace these home to the League. It is as unjust to charge 
them to it as to hold the Continental Congress responsible for all the 
unwarrantable acts which attended the beginning of the struggle for 
American independence, when Boycotting was the order of the day. 
No great agitation can be carried forward without occasioning violent 
acts on the part of those who are especially excitable to malevolence, 
and of those who have been maddened by personal experience of the 
wrongs which the movement seeks to abolish. In Ireland the latter 
class especially abounds, and is increasing every day. Far larger than 
the list of agrarian outrages, is the list of evictions that have taken 
place since Mr. Forster became Secretary for Ireland. Every Irish 
newspaper—and we see many—brings details of the destruction of 
humble homes and the expulsion of the tenants from lands endeared to 
them by long possession,—much longer in many cases than the land- 
lord’s tenure of his estate. There has been a great haste in this work 
sincethe terms of the Land Act were published and its passage was 
foreseen. The worse class of landlords have been availing themselves 
of every legal advantage to strip their lands of tenants, before these can 
acquire rights under the Act, in hope that the new Land Courts will 
incline to their side of the case. It is such men as these evicted tenants, 
who have passed the limit of action fixed by the League, and have 
sullied the whole popular movement by the retaliation of illegal upon 
legal violence. 








PENNSYLVANIA AS A FREE STATE. 


HE affairs of Pennsylvania begin to command notice. They 
4h show a new life. Those who care for the contemporary 
history of the American Republic, and who have learned that 
among the thirty-eight States composing it Pennsylvania stands 
second in population and first in most other elements of material 
greatness, have their attention drawn in these times to the move- 
ments that appear among her citizenship. Her people are begin- 
ning to claim a right of individual judgment in their public 
affairs, They are demanding that they shall actually participate 
in the conduct of their own Government. Such movements may 
well draw upon the State the observation of the outside world. 

It is, however, a question yet to be decided whether Pennsyl- 
vania shall prove herself a free State or not. Whatever her citizens 
have yet shown is indicative, not conclusive. They have caused 
prudent observers to take from the dusty pigeon-hole where it had 
long reposed, the Great Charter of WILLIAM PENN, and to untie 
the label, “ Mr. Cameron’s State,” which has been for years a 
sufficient description for all ordinary purposes of political history ; 
but they have not yet caused such an observer to prepare any 





new label, much less to attach it in the place of the old one. It 
remains for the future to show whether the independence of the 
people is to be a continuing manifestation ; whether it will outlast 
the persistence of the “ bosses ;” whether its force is greater than 
their greed of control; whether its wisdom can be so exerted as 
to cope with the cunning of men long accustomed to dictate and 
still eager to enjoy the spoils of dictatorship. It may be that, 
after all, the old label will have to be replaced, and that the Com- 
monwealth that PENN organized, relapsing into its traditional state 
of “boss’-ship, will leave its political records in the same ancient 
pigeon-hole, and will permit the student of political history to 
consult them there indefinitely hereafter. 

In the demonstration expected of the future, little that is hope- 
ful appears in the Democratic party. Whatever of merit this or- 
ganization ever had, seems to have perished. The party to-day is 
only a negative force in the politics of the State, and scarcely ap- 
pears as a force at all. In the canvass of the present year, notable 
as it is, and causing discussion in all directions outside, the extra- 
ordinary weakness of the Democratic line is almost, if not quite, 
the principal feature. Mr. WoLFE’s candidacy may prove a great 
success ; the Independent forces that have accepted him in the 
present exigency, asa means of enforcing their demands, may show 
a strength far beyond the estimates of friend and foe; and yet there 
may be no other result, so far as the actual selection of a State 
Treasurer is concerned, than if Mr. WoLFeE had remained not only 
“within the party lines,” but “ within the party organization.” We 
do not say that this will be a misfortune. It is not the Independ- 
ents’ object either to defeat General Barty or to elect Mr. Nose. 
Those results may follow, and they may not; but in either case the 
success of the movement which Mr. Wo re represents is entirely 
possible. Its purpose must be to assert itself, to prove that there 
is such a thing asa citizenship resolved to consult its own con- 
science and exercise its own judgment in the performance of its 
public duties. If such men, as they stand to be counted, are but a 
handful, it will prove something; but if they muster by tens of 
thousands it will prove for the present all that can be hoped for. 
Such a demonstration will go directly to the point at issue,— 
whether, in Pennsylvania, there are enough men estimating individ- 
ual freedom above partisan subservience to exercise a directing influ- 
ence in the politics of the State. The Democratic party may con- 
tinue to show its own disorganized condition, its lack of ability to 
move without falling into disorder, its want of leadership, and its 
infinite capacity for usance by “ bosses ” within and without its own 
camp ; but whether it fail to realize its political opportunities, or 
whether it seize them all, is no concern of those who have their 
own duty to perform without regard to this. They are con- 
cerned to prove that there is an independent and_ conscientious 
citizenship among the people of Pennsylvania; the concern of the 
Democratic party may be entirely different. 

To make Pennsylvania a free State is worthy of a great effort. 
Such a State is indeed “ imperial” in its possibilities. It may be a 
« boss-ship,’—-that has been proven in the years when party stress 
permitted the thorough development of “ machine” methods and 
control,—and, it may be a great Commonwealth. It has more 
people, by almost fifty per cent., than had the thirteen colonies 
when they declared their independence, while its actual wealth and 
its powers ofincrease and development are far beyond that propor- 
tion. Such a State, free, may well command the attention and re- 
spect of the world. Such a State, submitting itself to the control 
of political pigmies, is entitled only to the derision that it has so 


long endured, 








THE ENGLISH TERROR IN IRELAND. 


NOTHER chaptér in the history of the English in Ireland, 
and not the least tragic, is brought to us by the cable des- 
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patches of these days. Mr. GLapstrone and Mr. Forster have set 
themselves to attempt the violent suppression of an agitation 
which has moved a whole nation. The heads of the Land League 
have to choose between flight and imprisonment. Irish jails are 
filling, not only with the prominent, but even with the secondary 
representatives of the movement. The range of these arrests shows 
that they are not made for specific offences against the civil or crim- 
inal law. They aimat the suppression of the League, not at the 
punishment of the violent acts which its less controllable members 
have perpetrated or advised. Freedom of speech and of meeting 
are to be at an end in Ireland, except for those who approve of 
the government policy. 


As is always the case, and especially with an excitable people, 
violence has produced violence. The risk of this was foreseen and 
accepted. Mr. Forster has wit enough to measure the weight of 
the provocation he was about to give. The streets of the chief 
cities are the scene of tumultuous indignation meetings, which the 
police and the military, under orders from a Quaker statesman, con- 
vert into bloody riots by their efforts to disperse the people. The 
League is to be put down, if “the resources of civilization” are 
equal to its suppression ; and the tide of Irish discontent, being de- 
nied this public channel of escape, is to be turned back into the 
channels of secrecy and conspiracy. 


That a great change has come over the spirit of the English 
policy during the last few months, is a point which admits of no 
dispute. The quite triumphant attitude assumed by Mr. GLADSTONE 
and his colleagues on carrying the Land Act through the House 
of Lords, is a thing of the past. The measure which was to des- 
troy Mr. PaRNELL’s hold upon hisconstituency,—to “ cut the ground 
from under his feet,” was the stock phrase of this prophecy,—has 
been found quite unequal to accomplishing this great result. The 
Celts are clannish. They believe far more in men than in 
measures. Prior to any judgment of their own upon the 
Land Act, they wished to know what Mr. Parnetyt, Mr. 
Heaty, and Archbishop Croke thought of it. When they 
found their leaders ready with what even the /all Mall 
Gazette calls a fair and moderate plan for testing what the 
Act is worth to the Irish tenant, the tenants accepted the plan 
with an unanimity known only in Irish politics. They also voted 
that, at any rate, they would be content with nothing short of the 
restoration to Ireland of the independence taken from her at the 
Union of 1801, and that they would continue their agitation for 
that under the League and its leaders. And as an earnest of this 
purpose, they voted to Boycott English manufactures, by using 
only Irish fabrics wherever these were to be obtained. 


The spirit of the National Convention showed that it is not 
their grievance about the land, nor any similar grievance, which is 
uppermost in the minds of the Irish people. It showed, there- 
fore, that the Whig policy towards Ireland is a mistake. The 
true policy for England was that of the Penal Laws. So long as 
the Irish were outlaws, without votes or representation in Parlia- 
ment, their religion proscribed, the paths to the professions closed 
to them, and popular education in the hands of the Protestant 
clergy, there was some hope of maintaining the English connec- 
tion intact. The Protestant Ascendency policy was a success, while 
it lasted. When the Whigs overthrew it, when they established 
national schools, gave the Catholics not only votes but the right 
to sit in Parliament, disestablished the Ascendancy Church, allowed 
of public meetings, removed disabilities, and recognized the tenant 
as having an estate in the land he tills, they made the English 
government of Ireland an impossibility. They put the power into 
the hands of those whose most ardent wish is the emancipation of 
their country froman alien rule. They gave voice to the instinct 
of Irish nationality, crushed by five hundred years of English gov- 


| under the fire of the Prussian needle-gun at Sadowa. 





ernment, and intensified by the sufferings of those bitter centu- 
ries. 

There are two ways to govern such a country as Ireland. One 
is that which Austria followed in the case of Hungary, before 
1867 ; the other is the way she has taken since her regiments broke 
A country 
resolved to maintain its dignity among the nations may be crushed 
under the weight of soldiery,as Hungary was; or it may be ad- 
mitted to an equal footing in sovereign rights, as Hungary is. But 
there is no medium between the two. A nation is not to be bought 
off from its purpose to be a nation, by “ concessions ” and the “‘re- 
moval of grievances.” The purpose of a people to be one nation, 
apart and distinct from all other peoples, is asultimate a fact as are 
the primary forces of nature. This purpose and these forces rest on 
the same ground,—the will of God! Wise men make their account 
with such ultimate facts; fools try to evade them, or to overbear 
them. When acountry has shown, through centuries of its history, 
as Italy, Greece and Germany showed, and as Ireland and Poland 
are showing, this purpose of national unity and independence, 
even Machiavellian statesmen are learning to bow before a fact 
which they do not comprehend. This is the meaning of that re- 
cognition of “the principle of nationality ” in practical politics, 
which we have seen during the last thirty years, and which we owe 
to that great and devout thinker GiusEprpE MazzinI. 

It is said, by those who have no faith inideas, that Ireland has 
no chance. The superior power and wealth of England would 
overwhelm an Irish insurrection. But history is not exactly the 
story of the way in which wealthier and more numerous peoples 
have overwhelmed those which were poorer and weaker. The Old 
Testament, which seems meant to explain to us the normal con- 
ditions of national life, shows that a very small people, so long as 
they were true to their calling, managed to maintain themselves 
against vast and powerful empires, The names of Marathon, 
Morgarten, Leyden, and Yorktown do not associate themselves 
naturally with the idea that physical force is the ultimate fact in 
history. But apart from any experience, the belief in God as the 
author of national life and unity, involves a belief in providential 
leadings, which open up ways where they are least expected. One 
of these providential agencies is what the old Puritans called “judicial 
blindness.” That the English have had plenty of that, or something 
very like that, in their dealings with Ireland, they themselves admit 
Their rule there, by their own account, has been nothing less than 
a long series of blunders, which have worked together to intensify 
and deepen the national antipathy to their rule. In our opinion, 
their present proceeding is a worthy continuation of the series. If 
Ireland needed anything more to make her irreconcilable, she has 
got it. 

But if Ireland has faith in her own destiny, she should not make 
haste to any general collision. Her opportunity will come, as in 
1783, when England’s extremity comes. Just at present, an Irish 
insurrection would be a mad undertaking. If such hot-heads as 
Mr. EGAN were to get the leadership, Mr. PARNELL’s work would 
be undone in useless bloodshed, and the better day put off for an- 
other generation. But we are confident that the Irish people know 
that their strength is in waiting. They have other counsellors than 
Mr. PARNELL,—men who aim ata much more complete reversal of 
existing conditions than he is thinking of, and whoare most anxious 
that there should be no popular uprising in face of the immense 
provocations which the people have received. The Irish National- 
ists are preaching patience. 

Mr. GLApsTonE and Mr. Forster are doing Ireland a greater 
service than any they could render her by a Land Act. To their 
Act they have administered its coup de grace, so far as any but the 
Protestant tenants in Ulster are concerned, Whether there is to 
be a general strike against rent, as some branches of the Land 
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League have voted, it is more than probable that the tenants will 
not accept the readjustment of their relations to the landlords, 
which the Act offers them. They will accept nothing from states- 
men who have just locked up in Kilmainham jail men who are at 
this moment nearly as dear to Ireland as the memory of Mr. Gar- 
FIELD is to America. 


But the English premier and the Irish secretary are doing 
great things for the country. They are effecting a complete reduc- 
tio ad absurdum of the Whig theory as to how Ireland must be 
treated. They carried their “ redress of grievances” policy to the 
utmost verge to which any English parliament would go. They 
passed an Act which they proclaimed as the final panacea for Irish 
evils, and as certain to put an end to any leadership in Ireland be 
sides their own. And then within eight weeks they have to fill the 
streets of the Irish cities with their armed soldiery, and to fill the 
jails with men, whose power over the people is ten-fold greater than 
their own. The Tory plan of managing Ireland they have repudi- 
ated,as inconsistent with the ideas of the age and the spirit of the 
British Constitution. But to the Tory plan they are having re- 
course without any reserves. They are finding to be true just 
what the Tories told them, that between Irish independence and 
Protestant Ascendancy there is no middle ground. But a Liberal 
leader cannot adopt Tory methods with impunity. It weakens 
his hold on the great Democratic constituencies in England. The 
Coercion Laws, as some of Mr. GLApsTONE’s friends admit, “ took 
the heart out of English Liberals.” They said: “If such things 
must be done, it is the Tories who should have the doing of them. 
We did not elect Liberals for such work.” The attempt to sup- 
press free speech and the right of meeting, which is going on in Ire- 
land, must havea still more demoralizing effect on Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
English supporters. There may be acquiescence,and even applause, 
from the thoughtless at the first ; but sober second thought will lead 
them to very different conclusions. And it is to be remembered 
that this is the first violent suppression of public feeling in Ireland 
which has been attempted since the English artisan became a voter. 








THE COLLEGE PRIZE COMPETITION. 


N answer to a number of inquiries, we think it proper to an- 
| nounce that the details of the competition for prizes for articles 
and poems by college students and graduates are being disposed of 
as promptly as possible. It may be stated, now, that in all one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven competitors entered, of whom twenty-one did 
not submit any manuscripts. The remaining one hundred and six- 
teen sent infor competition a large number of articles and poems. 
The preliminary examination of these reduced them to nine- 
teen, all of which are either designed as editorial or special arti- 
cles, nine being of the former class, and ten of the latter. No 
poem received was found to be entitled to the rank required—z. e¢., 
reaching the standard for publication in THE AMERICAN. 


The nineteen articles which appeared, upon examination, to 
reach the standard required were submitted by fourteen competi- 
tors. They have been carefully enclosed and sent to the three 
gentlemen who were announced as final judges of the merit of the 
articles—Mr. M. P, Hanpy, of the Philadelphia Zzmes; Mr. Noau 
Brooks, of the New York 7zmes; and Mr. WALTER ALLEN, of the 
Boston Adveriiser. These gentlemen are closely engaged in the 
duties of their profession, and their residences are at a distance from 
each other, both of which circumstances will explain whatever delay 
there may be in announcing the final result of the competition, 
It only needs to be added that all MS. received that did not reach 
the required standard for submission to the jugges, have been 
destroyed, in performance of Rule 2, of the “ General Conditions ” 
originally announced, 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


OBODY need doubt that one of the subjects which will largely en- 
gage the attention of Congress during the coming winter is the 
reduction of taxes. It is in question, perhaps, where reduction shall 
begin, and how far it shall go, but it is these points only that will occa- 
sion debate and consume time ; the principal fact is certain. The con- 
cession that the revenues are injuriously excessive is now almost univer- 
sally made. Even the speculative money centres, unconcerned as they 
usually are as to matters that do not directly affect their own operations, 
have felt the disturbance of the great Treasury’s absorptions of funds— 
the steady certainty of the in-gathering and the irregular and uncertain 
methods of release. The New York Zimes, a few days ago, discussing 
this phase of the subject, and pointing out that the disturbance, first felt 
in the markets for money, was ultimately very harmful to all classes of 
legitimate business, said: ‘‘ The complete and conclusive remedy,can 
be applied by Congress alone. It must consist primarily in a deci- 
ded reduction of taxation.’’ This is the fact, and the proceedings of 
Congress will fully demonstrate it. He will be the wisest and most 
statesmanlike leader who is best prepared to develop measures of tax 
reduction, when Congress assembles, and who confines himself most 
closely to the rule that in removing burdens and diminishing revenue 
it is America’s interests solely for which he is legislating. The reduction 
to be made must be in taxes, and not in duties. 





It seems to be only too well made out that the interesting experi- 
ment of the Rugby Colony in Tennessee, is in essential respects a fail- 
ure. Some difference of opinion still exists as to this, but the weight 
of evidence is too strong to admit of doubt. The settlers, so far as 
they are worth quoting at all—for some of them have been little inclined 
to ‘‘settle,’’ either on the Tennessee plateau or elsewhere—have been 
effectually discouraged by a series of difficulties and disadvantages. 
Some of the former might have been removed or overcome ; some of 
the latter lay in the nature of things, and at best could only have been 
moderated. The great drawback is the poverty of the soil. Practically, 
there could be little help for this, for a thin soil in the mountains of 
Tennessee cannot be profitably enriched in this century, with millions 
of fruitful acres in competition. A settler who writes from Rugby, 
over the date of September 24th, and who goes into the whole subject 
at length, deals sharply with many representations of the ‘‘ Board of 
Aid,’’ and even with some made by Mr. THomas HucueEs, but one of 
the most striking features in his letter is his statement as to the preva- 
lence of typhoid fever, (there had been, at that date, nearly forty cases, 
with nine deaths,) and its very probable origin in polluted drinking 
water ; the ‘‘ water works ’’ promised never having been finished. It 
is not pleasant to chronicle the ill success of this picturesque under- 
taking, but we fear there is nothing else to be said of it at present. 





OnE of the most graphic portions of that highly entertaining 
volume, Mr. A. M. Suttivan’s ‘“ New Ireland,’’ is composed of 
his chapter describing the famine time, thirty-five years ago, and one of 
the figures in these chapters upon which attention most pleasantly rests 
is that of the young English Quaker, who went from cabin to cabin, in 
the darkest and gloomiest days, personally directing the supplying of 
food, rescuing from starvation many a family who would have been un- 
able to get to the meal distribution, and nursing, in the stress of their 
disease, the stricken victims of the famine fever. This young Quaker, 
the son of a prominent preacher among the Friends of England, (who, 
subsequently, penetrating the interior of Tennessee on a religious visit, 
died, and lies buried there,) appeared in that day of his early enthu- 
asm and self-sacrifice, at what will probably seem to an impartial biog- 
rapher the highest mark of his life. The incompatibility of his present 
service, as Chief Secretary for Ireland, with the tenets of his early train- 
ing, and the simple philanthropy that was inculcated by men like his 
father, is quite as striking as the courage and devotion of his early 
manhood, as he labored among the famine suffcrs of ’47. A Quaker 
is evidently not the man for the present service. If force has become 
necessary—from the standpoint of the imperial government—it would 
be more fit for some other than WiLLIAM EpwarD Forster to be the 
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director of the coercive measures. It forms a contrast that jars upon 
us unpleasantly, to contemplate the young man and the matured states- 
man side by side, and to remember that, after all, the two figures are the 
same person at different stages of his career. 


NOTHING seems to strike the average European tourist in America 
as more remarkable than the growth of Chicago. The magnitude of 
Niagara, or the excitement of buffalo shooting does not, apparently, 
cause a greater movement in the visitor’s organ of appreciation. In 
truth, the recovery of that great metropolis of the interior from its dis- 
aster by fire, does constitute a remarkabie chapter of American history. 
There has been nothing like it elsewhere, in this country or any other. 
The 8th of October, just passed, was the tenth anniversary of the fire. 
In that calamity of thirty-six hours, 2,124 acres were burned over, 17,- 
450 buildings were destroyed, 98,860 persons were rendered homeless,— 
300 of them losing their lives—and the total value of burned property 
of all kinds was placed at $196,000,000. Yet in a single decade all 
this has been replaced, and more. The city has not only recovered its 
lost greatness in the course of ten years, but it has made a prodigious 
increase. The value of the buildings destroyed in October, 1871, was 
estimated at $53,000,000, while those newly built, up to this October, 
are estimated at more than $150,000,000. The lost ones were largely 
of wood ; those that replace them are of brick, stone, or iron. The 
population of 1871 was 298,000; it is now computed at 503,000. 
There is no check, yet, to the wonderful growth and enterprise of the 
city; on the contrary, business is prosperous, people flock in more 
rapidly than ever, and it is anticipated that in the next ten years the 
increase will be even greater than in the ten that are just past. 


In the United States Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
Judge BuTLer has rendered a decision that is of importance to the com- 
merce of the country, and which illustrates some of the inconven- 
iences growing out of the States’ independent and variable legislation 
on affairs of a national character. The question in this case, technically, 
was whether a pilot, licensed by the State of Delaware, could be out- 
lawed at the wharves of Philadelphia,—the provisions of the Pennsyl- 
vania law substantially decreeing that he should be. In fact, however, 
there was a more general question in issue. The State of Delaware. 
after allowing the commercial interests of Philadelphia, under the Penn- 
sylvania law, to regulate, for many years, the whole business of pilotage 
from the city wharves down the river and bay, to the Capes, and even 
into the ocean front, passed its own law, last winter, designed both 
to break up this long established, though ill-founded, usage, and to give 
to the pilots who should take out a Delaware license a substantial monop- 
oly of the business of pilotage within the long front which that State has 
upon the river and bay, including the advantageous position of the 
United States Breakwater at the Capes. The Philadelphia and Dela- 
ware pilots, with the clashing State laws to back them, soon came into 
conflict, and the courts were appealed to. Judge BuTLer decided that 
Delaware’s license was good, of course ; that the Pennsylvania law could 
not invalidate it. Each State must be content with the common use of 
the waters that constitute their common outlet to the sea. At the same 
time, the Court took occasion to say that the provisions of the Delaware 
law, so far as they might assume to interfere with a pilot licensed by 
Pennsylvania, were also inoperative and void, like the corresponding 
provisions of the Pennsylvania law, out of which the case in question 
arose. It is evident that this business of pilotage, as it affects very seri- 
ously great commercial interests, ought not to be left to the States. 
Their diverse and contradictory laws for waters on which several of them 
may have a frontage are troublesome and costly. Congress ought to 
take the subject up, as one in which a national interest is directly in- 
volved. 


A coop deal of interest is expressed in the operations of parties who 
are buying Confederate bonds, and who advertise that they want a 
million of dollars’ worth of face value, at $2.75 per $1,000. This ad- 
vertisement comes from New York, but a Southern newspaper, printing 
some details on the subject, says there is an eager inquiry all over the 
South, and that the demand comes originally from England. ‘‘ People 
are ransacking old trunks and looking in garrets to see if they have any of 








these remnants of the Lost Cause.’’ One of the searchers found in his 
loft a bundle of $100,000 worth. They were punctured by the moths, 
and bore the marks of time, but the coupons were all there, and he sold 
the lot for $275.’’ The curious part of all this is to know what possi- 
ble value the bonds can have to the buyers. They are paying very lit- 
tle, it is true, but more considerably than the junk dealers’ prices for 
old paper. Happily, we do not now anticipate the assumption of the 
Confederate debt ; that spectre no longer haunts us. There must be a 
business, or at least a speculative motive, in the operation, if not a politi- 
calone. The key to it is furnished, perhaps, by the fact that there remains 
in the Bank of England, a large sum, the balance of the funds deposited 
there by the ‘“‘ Confederate Government.’’ It is said to have amounted, 
at the collapse of the rebellion, to about $800,o0o—or possibly nearer a 
million—and the interest upon it since 1865, if interest is allowed, 
would greatly increase these large figures. The money has been asked 
for by the American authorities, once at least, if not oftener, but the 
British Government made the rather shrewd answer that if the United 
States claimed the assets of the Confederacy, it must assume the pay- 
ment of its liabilities—a suggestion which caused our officials to put on 
their thinking caps and sit down to consider the matter. It is now 
conjectured that the parties who are buying up the bonds may 
hope to secure this large deposit in the Bank by presentation of the 
bonds, but it seems scarcely possible that even $2.75 on the $1,000 
could be invested in so airy a possibility as that. The deposit certainly 
belongs to the United States, like other captured and abandoned pro- 
perty of the Confederacy, and if a decided demand were made and 
pressed, it would no doubt be ultimately yielded to. 


THE call for the assembling of the Tariff Convention at New York 
on the 29th of November, has been issued. It is signed by the officers 
of the executive committee in charge of the movement, Col. D. F. 
Houston, of Chester, Penna., and Mr. Marcus Hanlon, of New York 
city. The Convention is called for the general purpose ‘‘ of consider- 
ing and recommending such Congressional action as will promote do- 
mestic and foreign commerce, and afford adequate protection to American 
industry.’’ The subjects to be particularly considered under this 
general designation are stated to be: 

First.—Immediate remedy of the injuries done by decisions of the Treasury De_° 
partment and the Courts, which have so construed the Tariff Laws in many cases as to 
legalize evasions of Customs Duties, to prostrate numerous important American Indus- 
tries, and give to Foreign Manufacturers large sums of money which should go into the 
Treasury of the United States; decisions which the Secretaries of the Treasury, in 
some instances, have declared to be wrongs which Congress should be asked to 
remedy. 

SECOND. —The appointment of a competent Commission to thoroughly investigate 
and report upon the Progress, Condition and Needs of American Industries, and to re- 
commend such Tariff Legislation as will be Protective in character, consistent in all 
its parts, and adapted to the present condition of the Business of the Country. 

TuHIRD.—The consideration of the policy of an Early and Progressive Reduction 
of Internal Taxes by the General Government. 

FourTH.—The maintenance of a favorable Balance of Trade, and the Enlarge- 
ment of our Markets for American Products, by the promotion of our Shipbuilding 
Interests and Foreign Commerce, 

It does not need any enlarged comment to explain how very worthy 
of intelligent and liberal minded discussion all these subjectsare. The 
whole of the country’s business interests are deeply involved in them. 
The convention will be composed of about six hundred delegates, and 
the allotment of them has been liberally but carefully made amongst 
the organized industries of the country. Thus, the American Iron and 
Steel Association is assigned twenty-five delegates, and the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers, the Silk Association of America, the 
U. S. Potters’ Association, the Glass Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Millers, Papermakers, and several-others each have an equal number. 
Such a representation from the great trades of the country—all of 
which as mentioned in the allotment we cannot here reproduce—should 
make a most important convention. Its assembling will be regarded 


with very great interest. 








SLANG THE DESTROYER OF CONVERSATION. 


HEN Sainte-Beuve, who had a wonderfully delicate faculty for go- 
ing behind impressions, even the most refined and intangible, and- 
discovering the raison d’étre, is asking the-reason of the permanent and 
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undiminished charm which the immortal letters of Madame de Sevigné 
still possess for an age which is but little in sympathy with the age in 
which she wrote, he finds that part of the secret lies in her style, in 
her use of language. Not that there is anything very marked or dis- 
tinctive in her mode of expression ; she is rot strikingly epigrammatic, 
nor has she that consciously clever way of putting things that is so com- 
mon now. ‘There is nothing specially ingenious in her use of words, 
nothing particularly brilliant in the turn of phrase in her delightful, 
easy, conversational ktters; but, though what she says is generally 
worth saying, part of the fascination is undoubtedly due to the condi- 
tion of the language at the time when she wrote, and is not confined 
to her writings alone. In speaking of the style of the period, Sainte- 
Beuve says a little further on: ‘‘ Before a language has become accu- 
rately adjusted to different kinds of ideas, it has a sweep, a compass, 
an amplitude, which give it a wonderful ease and grace. But when 
the period of analysis has once passed over the language, and has fash- 
ioned and trimmed and shaped it to suit its needs, the indefinable charm 
and freshness are gone.’’ In other words, in a period of imperfect differ- 
entiations of terms and incomplete nomenclatures, when every depart- 
ment of thought or art or science or industry was not possessed of its 
own particular terminology, every author was in a measure compelled 
to use home-made tools, and manufactured, as it were, in his own 
private work-shop out of the common material the implements suited 
to his peculiar needs, and adapted the language to the requirements of 
his subject. In modern times, the vehicles for thought as well as the 
vehicles for matter have been elaborated and improved, with much 
saving of labor as a resuit. The old-fashioned manner was certainly 
less accurate and less suited to scientific methods than more developed 
specializations ; but, as a compensation for some irrelevancies and diffu- 
siveness, there was often a touch of freshness and picturesqueness and 
individuality in the style which our literary sense yearns after, just as we 
prefer the little irregularities and roughnesses of our old hand-made 
Etruscan necklace to the shining regularity and smoothness of a modern’ 
French farure. Certain sets of words and turns of phrase have now 
been consecrated to every conceivable subject ; philosophy, psychology, 
metaphysics, art, science, literature, amusements, all possess particular 
terms of their own which very accurately define and represent all possible 
shades of thought within their special province ; and in treating of these 
subjects it is difficult to avoid falling into this ready-made nomencla- 
ture which presents itself as the natural and appropriate uniform for 
our thoughts. Hundreds of writers can now discourse fluently on 
psychology and ethics in the terminology of Mr. Herbert Spencer, a 
terminology so complete, so admirably smooth and facile and _ labor- 
saving, and so easily manipulated, that, when once it has been mastered, 
it seems the natural channel for thought to flowin. The language of 
criticism, too, has become thoroughly developed, and there are many 
writers who have caught some at least of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ‘ feli- 
cities ’’ of expression, and they present them so easily and pleasantly 
that we sometimes forget to inquire of them : Is anything very substan- 
tial behind the ‘‘ felicities ?”’ 

All this ready-made English is exceedingly convenient, as it enables 
men of no very profound intelligence to express themselves fluently and 
distinctly at small cost of mental effort, for the thought almost uncon- 
sciously shapes itself to fit the mould into which it is to be pressed. The 
old criticism was not, perhaps, so subtle, and firm, and discriminatory ; 
but there was a freshness and charm in opinions that did not flow in 
predetermined channels, but found their own deliberate way to the day- 
light. It is true that poetical souls like Mr. Swinburne are not fettered 
by such limitations of language, and are fond of describing sound in 
terms of motion, and motion in terms of color, and color in terms of 
gastronomy ; but even these little conscious irregularities and perversi- 
ties have come almost to constitute a sort of inverted poetical termi- 
nology in themselves. 

But ready-made English in its worst and lowest development has 
invaded even society, and has materially injured what used to be con- 
sidered the art of conversation. The enormous increase of slang of 
late years, and the conspicuous part it plays in the conversation of 
young men and women who can lay claim to the best birth and educa- 
tion that a republic can afford, marks the absence of some of those in- 
stincts which go to produce a brilliant society. Slang is simply slip- 
ping one’s thoughts into the cheapest and most slip-shod ready-made 
clothing, and, instead of being an evidence of wit or originality, as is 
sometimes ignorantly supposed, it is only an indication of laziness or a 
limited command of language. There is nothing that more entirely 
robs conversation of all freshness and originality than a free indulgence 
in slang. There is no room for any individuality of expression, for 
any effort at appropriateness of epithet or justness of opinion ; but an 
idea which might be expressed in fifty different ways, by different peo- 
ple, is stereotyped into some meaningless slang formula and becomes 
common preperty. It is certainly within the limits of moderation to 
say that ninety girls out of every hundred would describe every variety 
of social pleasure or amusement by declaring that they had “had a 
good time,” or a ‘lovely time,”’ or a ‘ beautiful time.’”’ ‘* Awfully 
nice ’’ and ‘‘ awfully jolly ’’ are sufficiently indefinite to qualify almost 
any noun in the dictionary, and are a conveniently vague way of con- 





veying one’s impressions without requiring that the impressions shall 
be too closely defined or analyzed, and they dispense with the trouble- 
some necessity of fitting the words to the thought which becomes un- 
avoidable if one is obliged to find one’s self in expressions. Slang phrases 
constantly present themselves as the easiest and most obvious thing to 
say about people, or places, or books, or sensations, when it would in- 
volve some mental effort to describe them more accurately. And then 
such indefinite judgments do not compromise one’s powers of discrimi- 
nation and cannot be cast up as an intellectual reproach by people of 
more penetrating faculties and inconvenient memories. 

The field of slang offers no restrictions, and is as open to women 
as to the privileged sex; and such expressions as ‘‘ put in a good 
time,’’ ‘‘put in an appearance,”’ ‘‘ take the cake,’’ ‘‘take the rag off 
the bush,’’ ‘‘ give a man the mitten’’ or ‘the gum-drops,”’ ‘‘kicka 
free foot,’’ ‘‘ have a mash on’’ some one, ‘‘ sit in a girl’s pocket,”’ *‘ high 
jinks,’’ “‘ cut up,”’ ‘* brassy,’’ “‘ cheeky,”’ etc., indefinitely, may be heard 
coming from lips so pretty as almost for the moment make one tolerate 
anything they may choose to utter. This slovenly, conventionally un- 
conventional way of expressing one’s ideas has more positive ill results 
than merely suppressing freshness and maiveté of style. It exterminates 
all dignity and refinement of thought and speech, and makes a woman 
not only commonplace, but common. It makes a girl’s mind seem a 
place open to all comers,—a court without a sanctuary. This accessi- 
bility and ‘¢ hail-fellow-well-met ’’ air goes far to destroy the distinct, 
definite charm of a woman’s conversation. It is not necessary that 
people who speak good English should be elaborate, or stiff, or pedantic. 
The very best and most vigorous English is made up of short, simple 
words, and idiomatic, natural expressions, and is as far removed from 
formalism or affectation as slang itself. The charm ofa clever, fasci- 
nating woman’s conversation, like the charm of some of the most beau- 
tiful poetry, often lies more in the manner than in the matter. A free, 
facile, graceful use of language was one of the most conspicuous accom- 
plishments of those charming, elegant women who moulded modern 
society in their sa/ons and made conversation afine art. It is a very 
generally conceded fact that in the societies of most civilized countries 
there are more agreeable women than men, reckoning purely from a 
social point of view ; and one reason of this is that most educated 
women are dilettanti, and dilettanti are proverbially pleasant people. 
They are not hard workers, but they rove easily from flower to flower 
and gather a great deal of sweetness from them all. There is not often 
much that is very solid to show for all these sunny flights, but they get 
the full flavor and sweetness of the summer and the flowers, and are 
lighter and more graceful creatures than the steady plodders who keep 
to the clover and buckwheat-fields with a view to the excellent yield 
and quality of the honey, and the monument of wax which is to crown 
their labors. 

But a woman who wishes to acquire that permanent charm of con- 
versation which a clever, cultivated woman may so abundantly possess, 
should carefully avoid slang words and phrases. Slang, it is true, may 
not seem to interfere with her immediate success. Her partner at 
Germans may not mind it, nor the man with whom she plays ternis 
and dances at Newport, nor the man who takes her out for a moonlight 
row at Mount Desert, as there are men who profess to like a girl with 
plenty of ‘‘go’’ and ‘‘dash and vivacity ;’’ but the effect isnot the 
less deteriorating on society in general. Youth and prettiness gain tol- 
eration for a little coarseness and want of dignity, but when the youth 
and prettiness go the coarseness and want of dignity remain, unmodi- 
fied and unjustified. 

One cause that helps to destroy refinement and reserve of man- 
ners is the constant society of one kind or another that fills up the life 
of a girl in gay society. The principle of co-operation is not confined 
to trade or business alone. It now seems impossible for a girl who has 
left school, to learn a foreign language or to gain a knowledge of the 
literature of her own, to study history, or science, or art, to paint china, 
or to acquire the rudiments of fancy cooking, or even sew for the poor, 
or say her prayers, or read her Bible in Lent, without the active assist - 
ance of some dozen or more young women who are as individually help- 
less as herself; and, naturally, when two or more girls are gathered 
together with no one to impose discipline, the programme is not rigidly 
adhered to, and a great deal that is not history, or literature, or cookery, 
or edification, finds its way into their conversation. Many girls are, in 
a less degree, like the young lady who had ‘‘forty intimate friends,”’ 
and was much embarrassed when she was obliged to discriminate be- 
tween them in forming a ‘‘twenty-question club.’’ Individuality of 
thought and character is stifled by such constant association. A girl 
whose whole day is parcelled out between cooking-clubs, and Shakes- 
peare-classes, and reading-classes, and sewing-classes, and art-needle- 
work-classes, has no time to help herself to find out whether she has any 
opinions that she can honestly call her own, and what they are ; and 
slang expressions and cheap English are unfortunately more infectious 
than thoughtfulness and independence of mind and conduct. ‘The life 
even of aman of pleasure can hardly be such an utterly purposeless, 
frivolous thing as such an existence. A more serious view of life is 
almost necessarily forced upon men, even men who are not specially 
seriously minded, and they come more into contact with graver ques- 
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tions. There are many subjects on which a man is bound to have an 
opinion, when a little clever, superficial paradox is the utmost that 
society demands from a woman, and feminine ignorance is always par- 
donable if it is only appreciative. But it is melancholy to see women 
who aspire to no higher development or sphere of action, throwing 
away thesocial attractions that are their natural heritage, the refine- 
ment, and grace, and freshness of expression that gave acharm to the 
conversation of women two hundred years ago, when their opportuni- 
ties were so much less and restrictions so numerous and burdensome. 








LITERATURE. 
IRISH POETS AND POETRY. 


HE very characteristic of the Celtic mind to which Ireland is 
indebted for its passionate and pathetic literature has only too 
frequently been responsible for giving to foreign readers an inadequate 
or unjust idea of that literature. When one chances upon a collection 
of Irish poetry he is but too apt to find it disfigured by defective 
editing. Either the editor has a literary hobby, and wearies the reader 
with disquisitions upon, say, the bardic poetry and interminable 
quotations therefrom. or he is unable to reject favorites or to decide 
between poems of the same sort and nearly equal value, and so loads 
down his volume ; or, in his passionate admiration of one author or a 
special class of songs and poems, he produces a lopsided book. An 
anthology of Irish poetry, from which should be lacking nothing that 
was characteristic and ‘‘racy of the soil,’’—which should deal sympa- 
thetically and impartially with the poets of the Green Isle, from the bards 
of its early legendary history to the laureates of its latest national aspi- 
rations,—which should reinforce its selections and specimens by sound 
and genial critical appreciations, and by biographical notices such as are 
too frequently lacking in the ordinary books of reference, English and 
American, and which should not exceed the reasonable compass proper 
to books in this age of book-making and business,—this has long been a 
desideratum. It has been very nearly attained in the volume before us, 
(‘* Poets and Poetry of Ireland,’’ by Alfred M. Williams,) which is de- 
.serving of praise in every respect, and—nor could we pay it a higher 
compliment,—is fit to be placed on the bookshelf beside the four vol- 
umes on the English poets recently published by Macmillan & Co. 
The editor briefly announces as his aim the presentation in con- 
nected and illustrative form of ‘‘ national Irish poetry, from the earliest 
period to the present time, with such historical and biographical infor- 
mation and criticism as would thoroughly illustrate without overloading 
it. The aim has been to make it as completely national as possible, 
without absolutely excluding everything not distinctively Irish in theme 
or dialect ; and, on the other hand, while not burdening it with verse 
of a merely antiquarian or historic interest, to have it contain what is 
fairly representative of Irish poetry.’ Mr. Williams has had the good 
sense and courage to omit the poetry of Goldsmith, Swift and others 
who were ‘‘ Irish poets ’’ only in name,—as the average Irish orator or 
author nowadays seems to forget,—and to devote less space to Thomas 
Moore than to Thomas Davis. The result is a model book—one with 
which it is impossible to find fault for its conception, and every detail 
of which has been wrought out with praiseworthy conscientiousness. 
The two essays on the bards and the hedge-poets may be commended 
to our readers as favorable specimens of Mr. Williams’s work. Tradi- 
tion credits Amergin, the brother of Heber and Heremon, the leaders 
of the Milesian invasion, about 500 B. C., with being the first bard, 
uniting the priestly office with the poetic. ‘‘The bards were divided 
into Fileas, who were more expressly what the name denotes. They 
were in constant attendance upon the chief, celebrated his valor, and 
sang his personal praises. Surrounded by the Orsidigh, or instrumental 
musicians, who fulfilled the function of a modern military band, they 
watched his progress in battle for the purpose of describing his feats in 
arms, composed birthday odes and epithalamia, aroused the spirits of 
clansmen with war songs, and lamented the dead in the caoines or Keens 
which are still heard in the wilder and more primitive regions of Ire- 
land. The second class of bards were the Brehons, who versified and 
recited-the laws. The third class were the Senachies, who preserved 
the genealogies in a poetic form, kept the record of the annals of the 
time, and composed stories and related legends; their lineal deseend- 
ants have existed within our own time in the persons of the wandering 
story-tellers. The greater portion of the more ancient Irish literature 
now in existence was probably the composition of Senachies.’’ The 
bards wore woven colors of one shade less than the king, and which, 
whether four or six, were a distinguishing uniform ; their dress, privi- 
leges, rewards, training, etc., have all been described by traditions 
more or less credible, but we are glad to see that our author passes 
lightly over this fascinating but decidedly foggy part of his theme, and 
declines to follow the interesting but imaginative Walker. The bards 
multiplied till the profession became an intolerable nuisance. In the 
fifth century, they were reported to number a third of the male popula- 
tion, and in 590 the synod of Drumkeat greatly reduced their numbers, 
and, but for the intercession of St. Columbanus, would have banished 
them ez masse. From this, they several times increased to the point of 





restriction and repression, till they began to share in the misfortunes of 
the Celtic inhabitants from their relentless invaders, and ‘‘ from a pow- 
erful caste, with laws and privileges of its own, they became personal 
attendants of individual chiefs, fighting in their battles and sharing 
their misfortunes, and from that, in the last acknowledged representa- 
tive of the line, a wandering minstrel, sharing the hospitality, not only 
of the reduced chiefs of the ancient blood, but of boisterous squireens 
of low degree, and singing their praises with but a spark of the ancient 
spirit.” 

The bardic succession—our space will not allow us to follow Mr. 
Williams in his excellent summary of the characteristics of the poetry 
of those old singers,—closed with the blind Turlogh O’ Carolan, (1670- 
1737,) who, for some forty years, wandered through the western and 
central districts of Ireland, sharing the hospitality of the humbler 
squireens as well as of the ancient gentry, contributing to the enter- 
tainment of the guests and lauding his hosts. Nevertheless, there re- 
main verses attesting his possession of genuine sincerity and profound 
feeling, and a graceful tenderness. The date of his death furnishes a 
convenient point of separation between the bards and their successors 
of less lofty title, the hedge-poets, who may be roughly said to have ex- 
isted for about another century. ‘‘ It was,’’ as Mr. Williams justly re- 
marks, ‘‘ the period of the deepest misfortune of the Celtic race,”’ 
thoroughly crushed and conquered, abjectly poor, subjected to penal 
laws and an alien ascendancy, its priests proscribed, and education 
practically prohibited. But, as the severity of persecution became gradu- 
ally relaxed, though the priests were kept under the ban, the school- 
masters and their hedge seminaries were left undisturbed, ‘‘ the school 
being literally under the hedge in pleasant weather, while on cold or. 
rainy days it was transferred to a turf-built cabin, partially hollowed 
within a bank, where one was available. These were built by the peo- 
ple themselves, and the teachers were maintained by payments in turf 


_and potatoes, and such supplies in food and drink as the district af- 


forded.’’ The schoolmasters were much more accomplished in the 
classics than in science, and had but little interest in, and scanty op- 
portunity of, obtaining a knowledge of English. literature, while their 
teachings of history were much more concerning the exploits of Brian 
Boru than of contemporary warriors and statesmen. ‘‘ Poetry was cul- 
tivated and esteemed in direct descent from the earliest times, and the 
schoolmasters were in a great measure the poets.’’ ‘Their poetry, as a 
rule, was of an allegorical cast, in which Ireland was personified under 
various names, but with a remarkable degree of sameness in the matter 
of language and imagery. Classical mythology was confusedly inter- 
mingled with native tradition ; yet the songs were deeply pathetic and 
genuinely beautiful. ‘* The Trish minstrels of this age had to sing of 
their country in secret, and in this disguise they gave voice to their. 
patriotic passion as to an earthly mistress, thus giving to their imagery 
a double intensity and beauty.’’ Among these songs is to be noticed 
the general absence of the direct personality of loyalty characteristic of 
the Scotch Jacobite songs ; not less remarkable is the purity of both 
theme and verse in the poems devoted to love. The reader will find 
Mr. Williams’s chapter on these bards of the wayside and the selections 
(notably Dr. Sigerson’s translations,) not the least interesting in the 
book. 

The modern street ballad singers are last treated of—these legitimate 
descendants of the ancient bards, who recite their own verses and fulfil 
the exact functions of the bardic order, though the theme is less lofty, 
the treatment less artistic, and the guerdon less generous. To Ireland 
the street ballad still supplies in a measure the place of the newspapers, 
telling of the latest murder or execution, taking the popular side in 
exciting election contests, lauding the genius or generosity of the popu- 
lar hero of the hour, or reciting the lamentations of the condemned 
criminal. The composers of these ballads have neither the skill nor 
the inspiration of the h hedge-poets, and the great majority of their effu- 
sions are destitute of anything poetical, being ‘‘ mere compositions of 
outrageous metaphor and misapplied long words,’’ but it is noted very 
justly that not only are the writers folk of limited education, but work- 
ers in a foreign and unfriendly tongue, which ‘‘ doesn’t melt into the 
tune.’’ ‘To the impulsive abruptness and the confusion of historical 
and mythological imagery, characteristic of the songs of their predeces- 
sors, are thus added new elements of incongruity and weakness; yet for 
all this these ballads are often noticeable for their vigor and strength 
of thought. ‘‘ During the late war,’’we read, ‘‘ almost every great bat- 
tle was sung by the ballad-singers, particularly those in which Irish 
regiments or brigades took a prominent part; and the exploits of 
Generals Corcoran and Meagher, and the glories of the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment and the Irish Brigade, were celebrated with fervor. The acts 
of the substitute-brokers in enlisting men just landed, received notice, 
and there is a favorite ballad relating ‘The glorious victory of seven 
Irishmen over kidnapping Yankees in New York,’ who laid out 
with their invincible blackthorns a party of crimps who endeavored 
to force them into the army, after pretending to engage them for the 
brick-field.”” We are especially pleased to note that Mr. Williams 
has not passed over the unique and striking specimens of ‘ gallows 
poetry,’’ which he rightly declares to be among the most remarkable 
and representative productions in the whole range of Irish literature. 
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‘« They date back,’’ he. says, ‘‘ to the time when hangings were very 
much more common than now, and when a week scarcely passed in the 
metropolis of Dublin without one or more executions in front of Kil- 
mainham jail, at which all the rabble attended as at a holiday spectacle, 
and where the criminal’s friends gathered to lament and sympathize, 
and to take pride if he showed bravery in his departure. The sympa- 
thy of the crowd was, nine times out of ten, with the prisoner, and to 
the rabble hanging was a common and hardly a disgraceful mode of 
death. The corpse was duly waked with all the honors, and, as a point 
of family and class pride, the funeral was largely attended. Under 
these circumstances gallows requiems were composed which, in one or 
two instances, display a strength and representation of criminal senti- 
ment unrivalled outs ide of the lyrics of Francis Villon, while they have 
a power of imagery entirely unequalled in English slang, anda wild 
pathos in the midst of boisterous merriment.’’ Of the most famous of 
the ballads, ‘‘ The Night Before Larry was Stretched,’’ Mr. Williams 
says that, though its symmetry of form and vivid grotesqueness of 
ghastly merriment and inhuman recklessness have given it a place in 
literature, and caused it to be ascribed to men of education and accom- 
plishment, ‘‘the evidence is nearly conclusive that it was a genuine 
street ballad,’’ and we are inclined to accept his authority, though 
the claims for certain distinguished authors have certainly been most 
circumstantial. 

Our space will not allow us to say more. It is enough to add that 
in the choice of his illustrative poems Mr. Williams has displayed sound- 
ness and liberality of judgment, and that he has a particular affection, 
other things being equal, for verses that are not familiar to the general 
reader. There will be found in his volume, among modern works, the 
cream of the poetry of Davis and the bards of Zhe Mation and ‘‘ Young 
Ireland,’’ of Mangan and Allingham, of Irwin and Aubrey de Vere, of 
McCarty and Kickham and Ferguson. When this is said, the reader 
can judge for himself of the value and comprehensiveness of this ad- 
mirable book. (James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. Pp. 444.) 





ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES. ‘TALES OUT OF SCHOOL.—By Frank R. 
Stockton.—Reprints of these attractive books for children have just 
been issued , with all the original illustrations, but in illuminated boards 
instead of cloth binding, and with other restrictions tending to lessen 
the price and make a strikingly ‘‘ popular ’’ bid for the Christmas trade. 
This end we can easily believe to have been accomplished, for books 
more grateful to the eye and to the intelligence of small readers it 
would be difficult toname. They seem to have been among the most 
successful of those written by Mr. Stockton, but they do nct show that 
fine humorist at his best, and it will be, perhaps, a kind of grievance to 
some of his admirers that they should have been chosen for reproduction 
rather than the felicitously imagined Zing-a-ZLing, or others which from 
some points of view would make quite as attractive holiday books, while 


they are more worthy the reputation of the author. The ‘‘ Tales ’’ and the - 


‘* Rambles,’’ consist of a series of short stories and sketches of natural 
history, travel and adventure. Whatever the subject matter, it is char- 
acterized by a charming incisiveness, yet lightness, of touch, and plenti- 
ful evidence of knowledge, half-playfully applied. Mr. Stockton never 
patronizes his youthful reader ; he does not approach him like a Mr. 
Gradgrind, but as a kindly older brother, making no pretense of supe- 
perior wisdom, but impressing speedily upon him, that he is to be looked 
up to as a teacher as well as to be depended upon without restraint for 
honest and keen enjoyment. Of the many clever men and women 
the country has developed of late years, who have found their 
best opportunity in writing for children, no one has understood and 
surmounted the difficult conditions of the work more thoroughly than 
this author. Nearly all his books,—all, we think, with the exception 
of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,’’—have been written for thisauditory, and the 
best proof of their success has been thit they are relished by youngand 
old alike. Mr. Stockton so well understarfds his audience that he 
strikes no false notes ; an instinct teaches him what his young friends 
will like , and the liking of those small critics is certain to be followed 
by the acclaims of their elders. No one can take liberties with the 
world of young readers with such assurance of safety ; he is much given 
to irony and banter; but he has the knack, that so many writers in 
that vein lack, of making his meaning entirely plain, and in brief space ; 
and his lightness of fancy and pure sweep of invagination impress the 
young reader no less than his mirth-invoking faculty. Even where he is 
the most didactic, as in the ‘‘Tales’’ and ‘‘ Rambles’’ he especially, 
though lightly, aims to be, there is constant evidence of that sweet play- 
fulness of spirit which children are so quick to discern, and which has 
made his name one oftheir treasures. The publishers have done well 
in putting out these pretty holiday books, and it seems to us that 
‘‘ popular ’’ editions of ‘* The Floating Prince, ‘‘ Ting-a-Ling,’’ and “A 
Jolly Fellowship’’ might profitably follow. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 





Pror. BoyEsEN’s StToRIES.—Three short stories by Prof. H. H. 
Boyesen, ‘* Queen Titania,’ ‘‘The Mountain’s Face,’’ and ‘ A Dan- 
gerous Virtue,’’ serve to make up aneat volume. The most striking 





of the three is the last. The plot of the first is rather hackneyed—a 
girl-baby adopted by a young bachelor, and, growing up, to fallin love 
with him, and be loved in return. Prof. Boyesen is usually at his best 
in stories that are thoroughly characteristic of Norse scenery and life. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


THE SUPERIORITY OF BABIES.—Anything more perilous than decid- 
ing as to the relative merit of babies can hardly be imagined, yet the 
publishers boldly announce ‘‘ Bertha’s Baby ’’ as ‘‘ superior to ‘ Helen’s 
Babies.’’’ The author of the former is Gustave Droz. It is a sketch 
of baby and child life, rather than a story, and will be readable, no 
doubt, to young parents, and some mothers no longer young. (T. B. 
Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. ) 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


R. HOWARD PYLE has been engaged on a series of illustrations in color for 
Tennyson’s “Lady of Shalott,” which Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, will 
bring out for holiday sale. A preceding essay in this line is “ Yankee Doodle,” with 
the pictures in blue. It is also for Dodd, Mead & Co., and they announce it for issue 
this week. The designs are very striking, and full of originality and humor. We 
shall be surprised if it does not make a decided hit. Mr. Pyle, working at his pleasant 
home in Wilmington, Delaware, is sh®wing steady growth in his art. Another recent 
engagement has been the preparation of some spirited vignettes and other 
illustrations for a fine edition of Thackeray’s “Chronicle of the Drum,” to be 
published by Messrs. Scribner, several other artists, including Mr. A. B. Frost, of 
Philadelphia, having been at work upon it. In Harper’s A/agazine for November 
Mr. Pyle has a spirited centennial poem, “ Tilghman’s Ride from Yorktown to Phila- 
delphia,” with two of his own illustrations. 

Knowledge is an announced new scientific journal of London, which Richard A 
Proctor, the astronomer, will edit, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons published on Saturday Mr, J. Brander Matthews’s “ French 
Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century.” 

Mrs. Oliphant is writing a “Literary History of the Nineteenth Century,” which 
Macmillan & Co. will issue during the present season. 

Three holiday books are announced by George W. Harlan, New York, for publi- 
cation this month,—Mrs. Brine’s “ Road to Slumberland,” designed and illustrated by 
Mr. Louis C, Tiffany and his corps of associated artists; “« Madge, the Violet Girl,” 
by the same author, illustrated by Miss Northam; “ Tutti-Frutti,” a book of child-songs 
by Laura Ledyard and W. T. Peters, with full-page illustrations by Alfred Brennan 
and D. Clinton Peters, 

Somewhat too late for notice last week, we received the first issue of Mr. Wm. C. 
Harris’s new paper, Zhe American Angler. This is working a field heretofore unen- 
tered in this country ; though there is in England the flourishing Fishing Gazette, yet 
our legions of American anglers have no newspaper devoted to their favorite sport. 
Mr. Harris, who is a very capable writer on all the subjects appropriate to his under- 
taking, (he has recently been the editor of Afield and Afloat, of this city, a newspaper 
devoted generally to field sports,) has received much encouragement from all parts of 
the country. He proposes to devote his paper exclusively to fish and fishing, including 
fish-culture, its economic value, etc. 

«“H. H.” has just sent out from the press of Roberts Brothers a cat story for juve- 
niles, “ Mammy Tittleback and Her Family,” illustrated by Addie Ledyard. 

Osgood & Co.’s next “ Round Robin” novel will have its scene laid in Newport at 
the time of the Revolution, and will comprise in its plot something in connection with 
the Yorktown surrender. 

The Boston book trade is reported as ‘‘ booming,” with new volumes issuing rapidly 
from the press, 

A holiday volume of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ought to be very welcome in this 
latitude. It is a selection of “Home Ballads” from Bayard Taylor’s works, 
several of them from his volume of “ Home Pastorals,” published in 1875. Among 
the number are “ The Quaker Widow,” one of the most popular things Taylor ever 
wrote (of much older date, however, than the “ Pastorals”); “The Holly Tree,” 
“John Reed,” “Jane Reed,” and “The Old Pennsylvania Farmer.” These are 
nearly all characteristic poetry of this part of the Union, and as such should be espe- 
cially welcome here. The volume is elegantly illustrated, among the artists being 
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W. H. Gibson, W. L. Taylor, F. Dielman, T. Hovenden, H. Bolton Jones, J. F. Murphy, 
F. S. Church, G. H. Newell, F. D. Millet, J. N. Marble and G. W. Edwards. 


The experiment of a series of humorous “ Lives,” which has been announced, com- 
pels judicious people to contemplate it with some concern, Several “ American Wor- 
thies” are to be written up,—Captain John Smith, of Virginia, by Charles Dudley 
Warner ; Columbus, by W. L. Alden; William Penn, by Robert J. Burdette ; George 
Washington, by John Habberton; Andrew Jackson, by George T. Lanigan; and 
Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson by other writers not named. Several of 
these names of authors—and doubtless we should say all of them,—are a reasonable 
guaranty that their work will be well done and void of any offence against good taste ; 
and yet it is not easy to see how a “humorous ” biography of George Washington or 
William Penn can be very fit literature. The career of Captain Smith has been some- 
times thought funny, and John Brougham used to have a play founded upon that idea, 
even if it was fun of a rather laborious sort; but there is certainly little that will 
bear burlesque or travesty—if this is the plan of the writings,—in the career of the first 
President or that of the founder of Pennsylvania. 


The December number of the Century Magazine willbe a Holland memorial num- 
ber. The frontispiece will be a portrait of Dr. Holland, by Wyatt Eaton, engraved by 
T. Cole, and there will be a carefully prepared story of his life, besides two poems on 
his death by “ H. H.” 


The two initial volumes in the new edition of Dr. Holland’s works just ready, by 
the Messrs. Scribner, were announced for publication on the day of his burial. 


Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth’s new novel, “Stanley Brereton,” which will be issued 
shortly by Messrs. Routledge & Sons, London, in three volumes, will be specially dedi- 
cated by the author to the Mayor of Manchester, Mr. Alderman Baker. 


Professor Miiller, of Tiibingen, follows up his lives of the German Emperor and 
Count Moltke by a companion life of Bismarck, presenting, as might be expected from 
the author of the “ Folitische Geschichte der Gegenwart,” chiefly the political side of 
Bismarck’s life, from the point of view of an enthusiastic admirer of the Prince. 

A “ People’s Edition” of Sir Theodore Martin’s “ Life of the Prince Consort,” is 
looked for in London, the five volumes to be sixpence each. 

Mr. Swinburne’s new tragedy, “ Queen Mary,” the third part of the trilogy on the 
life and death of the Scottish Queen, is in the press, and will be published in about a 
month, 

The Athenaeum states that Mr. Dante Rossetti’s new volume of “ Ballads and Son- 
nets” will be published immediately. * Besides the completed series of the “ House of 
Life ” sonnets, the volume will contain three ballads (one romantic and two historical, ) 
which are no doubt the most ambitious and the most important poems Mr. Rossetti has 
yet produced. The longer of the two historical ballads is the story of the assassination 
of James I. of Scotland, told by Catherine Douglas herself. 

Bibliographical literature appears to be in more demand. An English periodical 
to be called the Bid/iographer is on the way; the Literary Fournal, of which the dis- 
continuance was expected, is still appearing, and in Germany a small periodical of 
Mitthetiungen von F, A. Brockhaus has appeared. 

The Hungarian Ministry of Education has undertaken the cost of the great bibli- 
ography of Hungarian national and international literature in which K. M. Kertbeny 
has given the result of some thirty years of laborious investigation. It will extend to 
ten volumes, of which the first is issued. 

Mrs. S. L. Overholtzer, of Chester County, Pa.. who had been almost promised a 
visit this autumn from Mr. Whittier, has received a note from him in which he says: 
“‘T would indeed be glad to accept thy invitation, and revisit Chester County, but I am 
not strong enough to undertake it.” 

Mr. E. A. Freeman, the English historian, who has just crossed to our shores, 
leaves his work on the life and reign of. William Rufus and the accession of Henry 
I,—which forms the complement of his “ History of the Norman Conquest,”—nearly 
ready for publication. It will be issued shortly by the Clarendon Press. 

Messrs. Walter Besant and James Rice have completed their Christmas number of 
Allthe Year Round, The title of their story will be “The Captain’s Room.” They 
are also engaged upon a novel of the regulation three-volume size, which will be pub- 
lished in serial form in January next. The title is “All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men.” 

M. Louis Ratisbonne, at the Vienna Literary Congress, proposed a petition to the 
Czar for the pardon of the Russian novelist, Jchernitckewski, who has been eighteen 
years in Siberia. M. Ratisbonne’s action was thought to be indiscreet. News, how- 
ever, now comes that the Czar is inclined to accede to the request. 

Porter & Coates’s edition of the New Testament, presenting the King James and 
revised versions in parallel columns, has proved a detided success, and is still called 
for. ‘Ihe sales have been in the neighborhood of forty thousand copies. It is now 
announced in England that the University presses of Oxford and Cambridge will pro- 
duce, soon, a similar edition, the “want” of it having been freely expressed. 


The London Academy announces that the cheap edition of Canon Farrar’s “ Life of 
Christ,” which was to have appeared on October 15, will be ready on the 27th, the 
postponement being in order to accumulate a large edition. 

Timon, Mr. E. L. Didier’s new Baltimore journal, is out, the first issue being dated 
October 1s. It is a folio sheet, its character « Literary, Social, Satirical.” Parts of it 
are written with rather acid ink, certainly, but most of it we find very readable. It 
severely arraigns Mr. Henry James, Jr., as a ‘‘snob,” and roasts Mr. E. L. Nadal for 
asserting that Thackeray “tried to push himself into aristocratic society in England.” 





It seems to be understood that Mr. R. Watson Gilder, who has been for a good 
while the real editor of S¢ribner’s,— The Century,—will succeed Dr. Holland, and have 
the honors and emoluments of the chief editorship. This will be a just and judicious 
arrangement. 

Signor Rossi, the Italian tragedian, appears as Ham/et on the outside of the Critic 
of October 22d. The portrait is a pen-and-ink sketch, drawn by Blum, in Venice. P. M. 
Porter tells the story of Rossi’s life. There is also a portrait and personal sketch of 
the late Dr. J. G. Holland. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THuRSDAY, October 20. 


HERE has been less complaint of stringency in money during the past week, and 
TT on most days the reports of operations have included the statement—referring 
largely to the stock markets—that money was “ easy” or“ abundant.” The prices of 
stocks have been unsteady, though with more strength, as a rule. The following are the 
closing quotations of yesterday in New York, for U. S, securities : 





Bid. Asked. 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . 113 1134 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, 113 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, 115% 116 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . 115% 116 
United States currency 6s, 1895, 130 
United States currency 6s, 1896, 130% 


United States currency 6s, 1897, ; ; : 131 


United States currency 6s, 1898, 131% 

United States currency 6s, 1899, 132 

Continued 6s, . ‘ . . 100% 100% 
Continued 6s, 100% 100 54 


The New York banks last week showed a gain in the reserves of $1,727,000, this 


being brought about by a reduction of discounts greater than the loss in deposits. The 
reserve remained, however, $2,522,875 below the limit of 25 percent. The follow- 
ing were the principle features of the statement : 
October s. October 15. Differences. 
Loans, $326, 123,900 $318,348,900 Dec. $7,775,000 
Specie, 56,534,400 54,807,200 Dec. 1,727,200 
Legal tenders, 14,856,800 15,174,5CO Inc. 317,700 
Deposits, 298,897,9Cc0 290,01%, 300 Dec. 8,879,600 
Circulation, . 19,867,100 19,896, 100 Inc. 29,000 


The changes in the statement made by the Philadelphia banks showed the con- 
tinued demand for money. The following were the principal items : 


October 8. October 15. Differences. 
Loans, $78,612,651 $78,303,266 Dec. $309,385 
Reserve, 17,967,664 17,509,952 Dec. 457,712 
Deposits, 53>311,175 535327,192 Inc. 16,017 
Circulation, . 11,013,325 11,027,165 Inc. 13,840 


The Treasury Department having called for $5,000,000 continued 6 per cent. 
bonds, the amount offered by Monday reached $5,606,000. In view of the moderate 
excess, it was decided to take them all, and checks were sent out for the full amount 
on Monday. There were also purchases of $2,000,000 of bonds the same day for 
the sinking fund. 

There is still a considerable, though not great, movement of specie from Europe to 
this country. The arrivals at New York last week, (closing October 15,) were stated 
at $2,059,300, and $3,000,000 more was reported onthe way. This week, the Germanic, 
arriving on Monday, brought $5c0,c0o in gold; the Gallia and the Maas, on 
Tuesday, $825,000. These sums make the amount of specie received since August 
Ist, $19,501,722, against $34,901,015 for the corresponding period of last year. The 
London 7imes, in its financial article of the 17th, says: ‘ We believe that the Bank 
of England does not intend that any more gold shall leave the Bank for America,” 

The imports of dry goods and general merchandize at the port of New York, for 
the week ending October 15, showed a value of $8,411,665, against $9,339,665 for the 
corresponding week of last year, and the total of the same articles imported there 
since January Ist is $331,800,990, against $398,458,212, for the corresponding period 
of last year. The exports of domestic produce from New York for the week ending 
October 18, were $7,164,162, making for the year, so far, $312,183, 149. 

The foreign exports from Philadelphia during September were valued at $3,266,379, 
a decrease of $324,717, compared with September last year. 

The U.S. Bureau of Statistics makes a partial report, under date of October 11, 
of the exports of certain articles for the month of September—substantially all the 
customs districts being in. The exports of domestic provisions, tallow and dairy pro- 
ducts, during the month, were $9,644,995, against $11,270,287 in September, 1880, 
and for the nine months since January Ist, they were $102,754,439, against $104,461,952 
for the nine months of 1880. The corresponding statement of breadstuffs made the 
following showing: exports, September, 1881, $19,947,144; for September, 1880, 
$23,883,055; forthe nine months of 1881, $177,452,349; for the corresponding nine 
months of 1880, $209,204,277. 

The immigrants to this country in September, 1881, were 58,412, against 54,874 in 
September last year. The three months since July 1, have brought 171,803 alto- 
gether, agaihst 155,233, in the corresponding three months of 1880. Of those who 
came over in this last quarter, the nationalities are as follows: England and Wales, 
24,708; Ireland, 16,361; Scotland, 4,890: Austria, 4.627; Germany, 59,413; Nor- 
7,675; Sweden, 13,659; Canada, 19,346; China, 4,807; all other countries, 16,317. 
This shows an increase of 23,000 from Germany, and of over 6,000 from England, 
but a falling off in Ireland, a very large one in Canada—over 23,000, 
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READY OCTOBER 22d. EDITION, 135,000. 


—THE— 


NOVEMBER 


NUMBER OF 


The Century Magazine 


(SCRIBNER S MONTHLY). 


With this number begins the new series under the 
title of the THE CENTURY MAaGaz.NE, which will be, 
in fact, @ new, enlarged, and improved “ SCRIBNER.” 
The page ts somewhat longer and wider, admitting pic- 
tures of a larger stze, and VIRTUALLY INCREASING THE 
READING MATTER TO THE EXTENT OF ABOUT 


Fourteen Additional Pages. 

The November Number is one of rare beauty and 
interest, It is richly illustrated with more than seventy 
engravings, among them a frontispiece 

PORTRAIT OF GEORGE ELIOT, 
the only authorized portrait of the great novelist yet 
published or to be published, furnished by her husband, 
Mr. Cross, and reproduced from an etching made 
especially for this purpose by E. Paul Rajon. It accom- 
panies a paper by Frederick W. Myers, who deals 
interestingly with George Eliot’s religious and philoso- 
phical beliefs. 

MRS. BURNETT'S NEW NOVEL, 
**Through One Administration,” a story of social and 
political life in Washington, begun in this number, is 
expected to rival in interest the writer’s “ That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s,” and « A Fair Barbarian. 

MARK TWAIN 
Contributes a complete short story, entitled « A Curious 
Experience.” Mary Hallock Foote furnishes an enter- 
tertaining paper on 

A DILIGENCE JOURNEY IN MEXICO, 
With cight of her own illustrations, engraved by Cole, 
Closson, and others. An article on 
IMPRESSIONS OF SHAKSPEREAN 
CITARACTERS, 
By TomMAso SALVINI, 

The eminent Italian tragedian, will attract wide 
attention. There is also a paper on Salvini, with draw- 
ings of him in Othello and Macbeth. 


“COSTUMES IN THE GREEK PLAY AT TIARVARRD.” 
By Frank D. Millet, the artist who designed the cos- 
tumes for the play, includes seventeen striking illustra- 
trations by Brennan. An opportunity for reproducing 
seven magnificent paintings is afforded by a paper on 
the artists 

FORTUNY AND REGNAULT. 

« Around Cape Ann” is a breezy ’longshore article, 
illustrated with nine exquisite reproductions of etchings 
by Stephen Parrish. 

“MY ESCAPE FROM SLAVERY,” 
By FREDERICK DouGLass, 
Is a paper of historical value and interest. W. J. Still- 
man has an interesting article, with twenty-five illustra- 
trations, on the discovery and origin of 
« THE SO-CALLED VENUS OF MELOS” (MILO). 

There is a capital short story by the author of « The 
Village Convict,” which made such a hit in the August 
SCRIBNER ; an article by a Cunard captain on “ Com- 
pulsory Land Routes in the North Atlantic ;” 

POEMS BY 
JAMeEs RussELL LoweLL, EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
EDMUND W. GossE, AUSTIN DoBson, 
Mary Mares Dopce, 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER, AND OTHERS, 

“Topics of the Time,” con‘ains contributians from the 
pen of the late Dr. Holland, on the change in the name 
in the magazine, on “The Contingency of ¢ Inability ’,” 
and “ Public Spirit.” This November number contains 
the prospectus for the coming year. 

A NOVEL BY W. D. HOWELLS, 
Author of a “Chance Acquaintance,” etc., which will 
deal with characteristic features of American life, and 
will have a more extended scope than any of his pre- 
vious books, will begin in the December number. 

THE PORTRAIT OF DR. HOLLAND, 
Photographed from a life-size picture by Wyatt Eaton, 
and issued just before his death, will possess a new in- 
terest to the readers of this magazine, It is offered at 
$5.00 retail, or together with THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
for one year for $6.50. Subscriptions are taken by book- 
sellers and news-dealers everywhere. Regular price of 
the magazine, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 

THE CENTURY CO., 
(Formerly Scribner & Co.) 
Union Square, (North), New York. 
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HARPER’S 
Moni1HLy MaGaZINE 


(No. 378.) 
FOR NOVEMBER, 


—CONTAINS :— 


IN CORNWALL WITH AN UMBRELLA, 
By William H. Rideing, illustrated by Reinhart. 





A WEEK IN A DUG.-OUT, 
Sporting Adventure in the Canada Woods, By W. W. 
Thomas, Jr., with illustrations. 





TILGHMAN’S RIDE FROM YORKTOWN TO 
PHILADELPHIA, 


A Poem, by Howard Pyle, illustrated by the Author. 





JOURNALISTIC LONDON—SECOND PAPER. 
By Joseph Hatton, with illustrations. 





OHIO’S FIRST CAPITAL, 

A paper by Alfred Matthews on Chillicothe, and the 
Settlement in that neighborhood, by Nathaniel Massie 
and other Virginians. Illustrated by Portraits, views 
of old historic Mansions, &c. 





THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, 
A paper, by John Habberton, on the basis of materials 
furnished by Du Chaillu’s book with the same title, 
illustrated by engravings from that work. 





A REMINISCENCE OF DEAN STANLEY, 
By Thomas Hughes, with a full-page portrait. 





TEHUANTEPEC AND THE EADS SHIP 
RAILWAY. 


By John A. Dillon, illustrated by Map and Plans. 





TWO SERIAL NOVELS: 
ANNE, by Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
A LAopIcEAN, by Thomas Hardy. 





SHORT STORIES, 
By John Esten Cooke and Virginia W. Johnson. 





POEMS, 
By Lucy Larcom and Adelaide Cilley Waldron. 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS: 


Epitor’s EAsy CHAIR. 
Epiror’s LITERARY RECORD. 
EpiTor’s HisToORICAL RECORD. 
Epitor’s DRAWER, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year, . 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year. 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year, 
HARPEK’S YOUNG PEOPLE, . 


inne 
S888 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a_ weekly 
publication, containing works ot Travel, Biography, 
History, Fiction and Poetry, at prices ranging from 
10 to 25 cents per number, Full list of Harper's 
Franklin Square Library will be furnished gratui- 
tously on application to Harper & Brothers. 





(39~ Harrer’s CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of 
between three and four thousand volumes, will be sent 
by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YorK. 





Mess. Chas. Scribner’s Sons 


have much pleasure in announcing that an undertaking which they 
have had in progress for several years is now completed, and that 
they have begun the publication of a work which they believe will 
prove the most important of recent contributions to American 
History. 


Under the general title of the 


CAMPAIGNS 
OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


they will issue aseries of volumes, contributed at their solicitation 

by a number of leading actors in and students of the great conflict 

of r861-’65, with a view to bringing together, for the first time, a 

— authoritative military history of the suppression of the Re- 
ellion. 

The volumes of the series will be duodecimos of about 250 pages 
each, illustrated by maps and plans prepared under the direction of 
the authors. ‘Ihey will appear, as far as possible, in the chrono- 
logical order of the campaigns of which they treat, and by their 
preliminary and concluding chapters, will be so far connected that 
the — work will practically cover the entire field of the 
war. ‘Lhe price of each volume will be $1.00, 








NOW READY. 
THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES. 





I.—THE OUTBREAK OF REBELLION. 


By John G. Nicolay, Esq , Private Secretary to President Lincoln ; 
late Consul-General to France, etc. 

A preliminary volume, describing the opening of the war, and 
covering the period from the election of Lincoln to the end of the 
first Battle of Bull Run. 


Il.—FROM FORT HENRY TO CORINTH. 


By the Hon. M_ F. Force, Justice of the Superior Court, Cin- 
cinnati; late Brigadier-General and Bvt. Maj.-Gen’l, U. S. V., 
commanding First Division, 17th Corps ; in 1862, Lieut -Colonel of 
the 2oth Ohio, commanding the regiment at Shiloh; Treasurer of 
the Society of the Army of the Tennessee. 

The narrative of events in the West from the Summer of 1861 to 
May, 1862, covering the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, the 
Battle of Shiloh, etc., etc. * 


Each, 1 vol., r2mo, with Maps. Price, $1.00. 





READY, NOVEMBER roth. 


III—THE PENINSULA. 


By Alexander S. Webb, LL. D. President of the College of the 
City of New York ; Assistant Chief ot Artillery, Army of the Poto- 
mac, 1861-62; General Commanding 2d Div., 2d Corps; Chief of 
Staff, Army of the Potomac, etc. : 

The history of McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign, from his appoint- 
ment to the end of the Seven Day’s Fight. 


IV.—THE ARMY UNDER POPE. 
By John C. Ropes, Esq., Member of the Military Society of 


Massachusetts, the Massachusetts Historical Society, etc. 


From the appointment of Pope tocommand the Army of Virginia, 
to the appointment of McCleilan to the general command in Sep- 
tember, 1862, 





The following volumes are far advanced in preparation, and will 
appear at short intervals: 


V.—__THE ANTIETAM AND FREDERICKSBURG. 
By Francis Winthrop Palfrey, late Colonel 2zoth Mass. Infantry» 
Bvt. Brig.-Gen’l U.S. V., etc. 
VI.—CHANCELLORSVILLE anp GETTYSBURG. 
By Abner Doubleday, late Bvt Maj.-Gen’l U. S. A., and Maj.- 
Gen’1 U.S. V. 
VII.—THE ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND. 


By Henry M. Cist. Bvt. Brig:-Gen’1 U. S. V.; A.A. G. on the 
Staff of Maj.-Gen’l Rosecrans and the Staff of Maj.Gen’l- 
Thomas; Corresponding Secretary of the Society of the Army of 
the Cumberland. 


IX.—THE CAMPAIGN OF ATLANTA. 


By the Hon. Jacob D. Cox, ex-Governor of Ohio ; late Secretary. 
of the Interior of the United States ; Major-Gen’l U.S. V., etc, 


X.—THE MARCH TO THE SEA, FRANKLIN 
AND NASHVILLE. 


By the Hon. Jacob D, Cox. 
XIL—THE CAMPAIGNS OF GRANT IN 
VIRGINIA. 


By Andrew A. Humphreys, Brig -Gen’l and Bvt. Maj.-Gen’l 
U g A,; late Chief Engineer ; Chief of Staff, Army of the Potomac, 
1863-’64; General Commanding 2d Corps, etc, 





Vol. VIII—THE MISSISSIPPI, 


and one other volume, completing the series, are in course of pre- 
paration, and their contents and authors will be announced in a 
short time. 





*,*For sale by all,Booksellers, or sent by mail upon receipt of 
price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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Novemser ATLANTIC 


Now ready everywhere, contains 


Dr. Breen’s Practice. IX., X. W. D. Howells. 

Among Lowell Mill Girls. A Reminiscence, Lucy 
Larcom. 

When did the Pilgrim Fathers land at Plymouth? 
S. H. Gay. 

The Portrait of a Lady. L.-LII. Henry James, Jr. 

The Theory of a Common Origin for all Languages. 
John Fiske, 

From a Mountain Village. 

Garfield, 

With Other Stories, Essays, Sketches, Reviews, Con- 
tributors’ Club, ete. 


35 cents a number, $4.00 a year. 


Sarah Orne Jewett. 





New Books. 


HOME BALLADS. 


By Bayarp Taytor, Beautifully illustrated, artistically stamped 
and bound, in the same general style as ‘“‘The Hanging of the 
Crane,” ‘Forest Scenes,” etc. 8vo, cloth, handsomely stamped» 
$5.00; morocco, or tree calf, $9.00. 

A beautiful holiday book, containing five of Mr. Taylor’s most 
popular ballads, finely illustrated, printed and bound in the best 
style of the Riverside Press. 


COUNTRY BY-WAYS. 


By Saran Orne Jewett, author of ‘ Deephaven,” “Old Friends 
and New,” ‘‘Play Days,’’ Little Classic style, 18mo, $1.25. 

Another book of essays and sketches like those in Miss Jewett’s 
previous volumes, which describe certain features of New England 
country life and character with a truthfulness, simplicity, sympathy, 
and pathos quite inimitable, 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK. 


Edited by Horace E. Scupper, author of the ‘‘Bodley Books.” 
A handsome quarto volume, containing 450 double-column pages. 
Profusely and beautifully illustrated, and very attractively bound. 
The frontispiece is a charming colored picture designed by Rosina 
Emer. $3.50. 

The Children’s Book is in itself a whole library. It contains gen- 
erous selections from the best standard books ever written for 
children, including Fables, Tales, Ballads, Stories, Songs and other 
Poems. They have been chosen with great care, and with the 
numerous pictures and the attractive printing and binding, make a 
book of extraordinary value and interest, which cannot fail to be 
exceedingly popular as a gift book and a book for every family. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST., 


INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 1865. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL, . . . . « « ~ «+ $500,000 
ASSETS, . . . . $9,195,185.58. 
INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RECEIVE 


MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which 
interest is allowed, and are empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUAR- 
DIANS, ASSIGNEES, COMMITTEES, RECEIVERS, 
AGENTS, &c., for the faithful performance of which their 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT 
SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the Company. 


The comes of parties residing abroad carefully collected and 
duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President. 

ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
OSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Department. 
- ROBERTS FOULKE., Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS : 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 

T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas, Hartshorne, Phila. 

Richard Nesey! Phila, Wm Gummere, Phila. 

Henry Haines, Phila. Benj. V. Marsh, Phila, 

— H. Morris, Phila, Frederic Collins, Phila. 
ichard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincin. 

William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norrist’n, 

Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia. 








Scribner & Welford’s New Works: 


1. 
DR, E. A. FREEMAN’S LATEST WORK. 





THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By 
fk pwarp A, Freeman, D.C. L.. LL.D. Author of “History of 
the Norman Conquest of England,”’ &c. In two volumes: Vol I. 
‘Yext pp. 654; Vol. 11. 65 colored maps. 2 vols., 8 vo, cloth, $12 


“There can be no doubt as to the value of this book for purposes 
of study. It is the outcome of an immense historical knowledge, 
admirably ordered and kept under perfect control. There may be 
in Europe one or two men whose knowledge of its history as a 
whole is equal to Mr, Freeman’s, but there is certainly no writer 
who can set forth such a mass of learning with such clearness. 
The doubt expressed by the writer in his preface—whether the con- 
ditions under which his book was written has not led to some con- 
fusion—is needless. It is perfectly clear throughout.”—S#. James 
Gazette. 

2. 


THE WILD GARDEN; or, our Groves and Gardens 
made Beautiful by the Naturalization of Hardy Ex- 
otic Plan's; being one way onwards from the dark ages of 
Flower Gardening, with suggestions for the Regeneration of 
the Bare Borders of tne London Parks. By W. Robinson. With 
numerous beautiful wood engravings designed by Alfred Parsons. 
8vo, cloth, uncut, $4.00. 


3. 
FOOTPRINTS. Nature seen on its human side. = Sarah 
Tytler, author of “the Huguenot Family,” &c. ith one 


hundred and twenty il.ustrations, 12 mo, cloth, extra gilt edges, 
$2.25. 


4. 


Prof. RAWLINSON’S NEW WORK, 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By George Rawlinson, 
M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury; author of ‘‘ The Five 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient World,” 3 vols.; ‘““The Sixth 
and Seventh Oriental Monarchies,’’ 2 vols., &c. With a Map 
and 261 Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $21. 


5. 


THE NOVELS AND TALES OF THE EARL OF 
BEACONSFIELD, K. G. The Hughenden Edition. 
From Vivian Grey to Endymion. With Macuise’s Portrait of the 
author of Vivian Grey, a later Portrait engraved on steel for this 
edition, and a Vignette to each volume, embodying a serics of 
Views of Hughenden Manor and its Surroundings. To the last 
volume, ENDYMION, is appended a brief Memzvir of the Life and 
Political Career of the Earl of Beaconsfield, 11 volumes 8 vo, 
cloth «xtra. beautifully printed and richly bound, at the very low 
net price of $12.00 for the set. 


6. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON ENGLISH SOCIETY; or, Sketches 
from Life, Social and Satirical. By E. C. Grenville Murray, 
author of “The Member from Paris,’’ &c. Illustrated with 300 
characteristic engravings. Two vol , 8vo. cloth, $9 oo. 
Contents : Young Widows. Noble Lords, Flirts, On H. B. M.’s 

Service, Semi-detatched Wives, Our Silvered Youth, or Noble Old 

Boys. 2 


PEASANT AND PAINTER. Jean Francois Miller. Twenty 
etchings and wood-cuts reproduced in fac-simile, and a biograph- 


ical notice. By William Ernest Henley. India Proof Edition, 
limited to 500 copies. Only 150 allotted to America. 4to. cloth, 
net, $10. 


*,*This work contains fac-similes of some of Miller’s most 
charming and characteristic etchings, such as “The Women Card- 
ing Wool,” “Starting tor Work,” (Le Depart pour le Travail), 
“Gleaning,” “Delving,” ‘Knitting’ (La grande Bergerei, Reap- 
ing,’’ etc. 8 


A NEW LIFE OF CARLYLE. Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Thomas Carlyle, with personal reminiscences 
and selections from his private letters to numerous correspon- 
dents. Edited by Richard Herne Shepherd, author of the 
“Bibliography of Carlyle, &c, &c , assisted by Charles N, Wil- 
liamson, ‘Iwo vols., post 8vo, with Portraiis and Illustrations, 
cloth, $6. 


“EDITIONS DE LUXE,” 


IN PREPARATION, 





For which Subscribers names will now be received, and 
supplied only to the extent of the limited 
limited Editions published, 


1. Bartolozzi and his Works, Illustrated. Biographical. 
Anecdotal, and Vescriptive. By ANprew W. Tuer., Large 
4to, in 2 vols., vellum, $16; issue limited. Special issue of 
twenty-five copies only, on large paper, with impressions of 
the illustrations prior to the margins of the copper-plates being 
cut down for the 4to edition, $40, 


2. The Comic Histories of England (2 vols.) and Rome 
(1 vol.) By G. A. A’BecxetT. Illustrated by John Leech 
with nearly 400 Engravings on Steel and Wood, on Japanese 
Paper. The Wood Engravings on the Text in Black and Red, 
the Steel Engravings mounted on Plate Paper, and Hand-Col- 
ored. 3 volumes,8 vo. ‘‘ Unique Edition de Luxe.”’ For 
Subscribers only. Names now received at $10.50 per volume, 


In November, royal 4to, $15. 


3. A Birthday-Book. Designed by Her Rovat HiGuHness 
THE Princess Beatrice *The Work is Printed in Colors 
on hand-made paper, and is illustrated’ by 15 Full-Page 
Water-Coior Drawings, reproduced in the highest style of 
Chromo-Lithography. 

*,* Supplied to Subscribers in the order of names received, the 
advance demand in England having nearly exhausted the 
edition prepared for that country, 


+" Sent on receipt of the price by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
745 Broadway, New York, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 


THE SUN. 


By C, A. Young, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Astro- 
nomy in the College of New Jersey. With numer- 
ous illustrations. ‘International Scientific Series.” 
One vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, £2.00. 


“‘ Professor Young is an authority on ‘The Sun,’ and writes from 
intimate knowledge. He has studied that great luminary all his 
life, invented and improved instruments for observing it, gone to all 
quarters of the world in search of the best places and opportunities 
to watch it, and has contributed important discoveries that have 
extended our knowledge of it 

“It would take a cyclopaedia to represent all that has been done 
toward clearing up the solar mysteries. Professor Young has sum- 
marized the information, and presented it in a fourm completely 
available for general readers. There is no rhetoric in his book ; he 
trusts the grandeur of his theme to kindle interest and impress the 
feelings. His statements are plain, direct, clear, and condensed, 
though ample enough for his purpose, and the substance of what is 
generally wanted will be found accurately given in his pages.” 
—fopular Science Monthly. 


Il, 


IN THE BRUSH. 


Or, Old-Time Social, Political, and Religious Life in the 
Southwest, By the Rev. Hamilton W. Pierson, D. D., 
ex-President of Cumberland College, Kentucky. 
With illustrations by W. L. Sheppard. 12 mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Pierson was for many yars agent of the Bible Society in the 
Southwest ; and this book is a narration of many peculiar experi- 
ences and strange adventures in that region. Dr. Pierson is not 
only a graphic and picturesque writer, but has a keen sense of hu- 
mor, and his narrative is thus enlivened by many mirthful stories. 


«*, For sale by all booksellers; sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
I, 3, & § Bond Street, New York. 


The Wharton Nisdziaailh 
Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 


WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas. 





SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH 


—with—— 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN, 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and other 
Railroad Supplies. 


Manufactured by 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 


Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 234 and Washington Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SALE. 





At Elberon Station, one hundred and 
eighteen acres, forty acres woodland, with 
beautiful view of ocean. 

Apply to 

WHARTON BARKER, 


28 SourH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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CARPETINGS. 


Joun & James Dosson, 


809 & 811 CHESTNUT ST., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, VELVETS, BODY 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, EXTRA 
SUPERS AND THREE-PLYS. 


WHILE THEY LAS7, 


700 Pieces $1 Tapestry Brussels for 75C 
400 pieces Best Quality Tapestry Brussels, 85c 
200 Pieces Body Brussels, : . $1 25 
80 pieces Velvet, . ; , . I 30 
Extra Superfines from. ‘ ; 75c 


The Cheapest and Best Goods Ever Offered. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Rar_tway Frocs, CrossiIncs AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel, 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
Orrice: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


GERALDINE: 


A Souvenir of the St. Lawrence. 





A poetical romance and love-story of engrossing in- 
terest, told in smooth and flowing verse. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.25. 


A new poem, by a well-known American poet (who 
prefers for the present to be anonymous). It bears the 
name of “Geraldine: A Souvenir of the St. Lawrence,” 
and contains a strange story of love, passion, and retribu- 
tion. The great popularity of this form of literature, as 
exemplified by the metrical romances of Sir Walter Scott, 
Owen Meredith, and Dr. Holland, gives reason to predict 
a wide circulation for “Geraldine.”—Soston Transript. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





5.000 Agents Wanted for Life of 


';GARFIELD 


It contains the ful! history of his noble and eventful life and das- 
tardly assassination, surgical treatment, death, funeral obsequies, 
etc. The best chance of your life to make money. Bewae of 
‘*catchpenny ”’ imitations. This is the on:y authentic and fully 
illustrated iife of our Martyred President. Fine steel portraits. 
Extra terms to Agents Circulars free. 

Address NATIONAL PusiisuinG Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Joun Parker, Jr., & Co., 


20 SOUTH EIGHTH ST., 







Special Philadelphia Agents for 


EpwIin C. Burt’s 


Fine Shoes. 


“USTOM WORK 
A SPECIALTY. 








FERREE & CO., PUBLISHERS’ SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
for all American and hag Penodicals at Club Rates, Englfsh 
Books 25 cts. per shilling. N.W.cor. Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY R. R. 


THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE 


CAVERNS > LURAY. 


The Luray Cave and Hotel Company have notified this Com- 
pany that they have introduced the 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


into the Caverns, and they are now daily illuminated by the aid of 
this powerful agent, 


No Other Illumination Being Adequate 


to penetrate the obscurities of these vast subterranean halls and 
grottos, or to properly reveal their 


MAGNIFICENT ORNAMENTATION. 


No similar Caverns are known elsewhere. No Caverns have 
ever before been illuminated by the aid of electricity. 

The effects produced fully meet the anticipation and are mar- 
vellously beautiful, resenting to the eye visions which have been 
heretofure unattainable, 

No extra charge is made for the illumination by the Electric 
Light, and guides are furnished free, as usual. 





LURAY INN 


will remain open at all seasons of the year, and visitors may feel 
assured of procuring superior and first-class accommodations. 
EXCURSION TICKETS, 


with coupons good for admission to the Caverns, are on sale by all 
connecting roads. 


JOSEPH H. SANDS, 
ore, 
agerstown, Md. 


CHAS. P. HATCH, 
Genl. Pass. Agent. 
Philadelphia. 








* LARGEST 


Exclusive Dress Trimmings House. 


BEE-HIVE STORES. 


PARTRIDGE & RICHARDSON; 
17,19 & 21 North Eighth St, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





~ AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 
Furniture, 
Bedding, &c. 


Parlor, Chamber, Library and Dining 
Room Furniture. 





In Stock and made from Special Designs, 


"A FULL LINE OF 


Curtain and Furniture Coverings, 
Mattresses, Beds, Feathers, 
Bed Clothing, Springs, 
Spring Cots, &c., &c. 





17, 19, 21 & 23 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








JOSEPH W. HUNTER, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 
CONVEYANCER, 

JENKINTOWN, MONTGOMERY Co., Pa, 


HERMAN FOLKERS, 


1109 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Have opened my Fall Importations of 
Fine China and Glassware, 
Bohemian Cologne Sets and Vases, 
Bisque and China Figures, 
Single Pieces, Vase Lamps, &c. 








OPENING NOVELTIES DAILY. 





H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS. 
633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





JUST READY: 
Man’s Origin 2 Destiny, 
Sketched from the Platform of the Physical Sciences. 
By Prof. J. P. LESLEY, 


State Geologist of Pennsylvania, Secretary of the American Phi- 
losophical Society, &c., &c. 


New Edition, enlarged, 8vo., 450 pages, $2.00, 
NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES ® WOMEN. 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable handbook of Noble Living.’’ 
New Cheap Edition. Paper, 25 cents. Fourth Cloth Edition, $1.00. 


BELIEF IN GOD 
An examination of some Fundamental Theistic Problems, 
By MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
Second Edition, Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 
For sale by Booksellers, and by 
GEORGE H, ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin St., Boston. 





M. P. WALTER'S SONS, 
Machinists’ Tools and Supplies. 


AGENTS FOR 
NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., 
REYNOLDS & Co.’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWS, 


1233 MARKET STREET. 








WINTHROP & PERCY SMITH, 
No. 37 South Third Street. 
MEMBERS OF PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 
EXCHANGES, 

All classes of negotiable securities bought and sold, and ad- 


vances made on same, 
N. B.—Private wire to New York. 
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Fall Overcoats. 


Reporting on the Light-weight 
Overcoats, Ihave personally handled 
this stock, examining in detail the 
various kinds, inspecting the shapes 
and trimmings and prices. My judg- 
ment is that, with few exceptions, this 
stock touches the point of High Art 
for the Wardrobe. 

A soft, smooth, warm fabric, with 
silken linings, without being padded 
or stiffened, makes a marvellously 
attractive garment, such as almost 
every gentleman requires. 

This stock is hardly off of the 
Chestnut Street walk. 


Signed, 


Joun WaANAMAKER. 
Joun Wanamaker & Co. 
818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 





Barker Brothers &@ Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- 
ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 





B.*. JAMISON & CO., 
BANKERS, 
THIRD AND CHESTNU1 STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


MEMBERS NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA STOCK 
EXCHANGES. 


NARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 322 CHESTNUT STREETZ, 
PHILADELPHIA and STUTTGART. 








York & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

z21 South Third Street, 
Opposite Girard National Bank, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 
the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts, 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer, 
DIRECTORS, 


AMES L. CLAGHORN, EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, 
ENJ. B. COMEGYS, Hon. WM. A. PORTER, 
AUGUSTUS HEATON, EDWARD S. HANDY, 
DANIEL HADDOCK, Jr., ALEXANDER BROWN, 


=} W. WORTHINGTON, 


FINE ROAD AND CARRIAGE 


HARNESS, 


212 NORTH NINTH STREET, 


PHILADEL FPHTA. 


P, S.—I claim to make as fine Harness as can be produced, and at as reasonable prices; I use only Moffat Leather. Have the 
Agency for the celebrated Concord Harness, which received the highest award at the Centennial in 1876. A trial of this harness will 
convince any one ofits superiority, Everything guaranteed as represented. Repairing promptly me oere done. A full line of Horse 


Furnishing Goods constantly on hand. W. WORTHINGTON, 


Furniture, Coverings and Curtains, 








AMES M. AERTSEN, 
ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
WILLIAM S. GRANT. 


THOMAS ROBINS, 
. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 
. P. McCULLAGH, 








MANUFACTURER OF 








Designed and Executed in order with surrcundings. Upholstery and Hangings treated 
zsthetically, according to requirements and conditions, at moderate prices. 


WALRAVEN’S, 


No. 1105 Cuestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 








Security from loss by Burglary, Robbery, Fire or Accident. 


| 
THE FIDELITY 
INSURANCE, TRUST AND SAFE Deposir CoMPANY, 

Or PHILADELPHIA, | 





Total Assets December 31, 1880, . $15,573,297.62 
IN THEIR NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, Surplus over all liabilities, 
827-331 CHESTNUT STREET. | Massachusetts Standard, 4 percent, . << $2,607,908.52 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. | 
CAPITAL, - - - - $2,000,000. This agency has been established over twenty years, during 


which time nearly three million dollars have been paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc., WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT RUOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
A SINGLE DOLLAR, 


The Sore also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BURGLAR- 
PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, according to 
size. An extra size for Corporations and Bankers; also, desirable 
Safes in upper vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
provided for Safe-Renters. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME-LOCK. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, in- 
cluding BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, Rd LRY, DEEDS, 
&c., taken for SAFE KEEPING, on SPECIAL GUARANTEE, 
at the Lowest Rates. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate charge. 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS 
and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND EXECUTE TRUSTS 
of every description, from the courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept sepa- 





BENJAMIN F, Stevens, Pres. Joszpx M, Grispens, Sec’y. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 
No. 133 SourH Fourtn Street, 


PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, 








rate and apart from the assets of the Company. As additional g21I CHESTNUT STREET, 

security, the a have a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000, PHILADELPHIA. 

primarily responsible for their Trust obligations. ASSETS . $7,467,181.35 
WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. SUMPEUS. ..<« « 1,669,279.77 





SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. PURELY MUTUAL. 


JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 





Department. Dividend Annually. Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 
Endowment policies issued at life rates. Agents wanted. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. Apcly toll. & STEPHENS, Vice President 
DIRECTORS ;, 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, = B. Gest, TH E GIRARD 
Alexander Henry, ward T. Steel, 


George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia, 








Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days. according to 
location of rooms. 


Lncorporatea 1836. Charter Perpetual, 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLUS, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, Tuomas Rivcway. Vice-President, Joun B. GARRETT. 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL, Actuary, W1LL1AM P. Huston, 
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A NATIONAL WEEKLY F¥OURNAL OF POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND FINANCE. 


Published every Saturday at No. 726 Cuestnut STREET, 
Philadelphia. 


DELIVERED BY MAIL OR CARRIER. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER: 


PAGE 
REVIEW OF THE WEEK, . ° ° ‘ ° ae ae 17 
Eprroriats: 
Pennsylvania as a Free State, . . . . . ° 20 
The English Terror in Ireland, . . ° ° ° rf 20 
The College Prize Competition, . . . . . . 22 
Week -y Norss, 3 > ° ° ‘ . . ° ° 22 
Spacray ARTICLE : 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars a year. 


The American is not stopped at expiration of subscription 
unless requested. 


Remittances at risk of subscriber, unless made by registered 
letter, or by check or postal order payable to 
THE AMERICAN, 
Box 1090, Philadelphia, 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
Twelve Cents per line per insertion for outside pages; ten 
cints per line per insertion for inside pages. 


No objectionable advertisements or objectionable cuts will be 
accepted. Shorter advertisements may be moved to zdmit whole 
or half pages. 


The American is sent free to those advertising in it. 








All communications or contributions should be addressed to 


THE AMERICAN, 


Box 1090, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ofice, 726 Chestnut Street. 





The New York Office of Tue Amgrican 1s at 55 Broadway. 

The London Office of THe American is No, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Mr. B, F. Stevens. 

At each of these offices copies of THR AMERICAN can be ob- 
tained, and subscription and advertisements will be received, 





Columbia Umbrellas 


ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


None con unless stamped on handle: ‘‘COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made of 
FINE SOFT GincHAM, will not turn drow or gray, or soi/ the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 





WM. A. DROWN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


246 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


498 and 500 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 1864. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


MAny AS Goon As NEw, AT 
LOW PRICES. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


15 & 17 N. 13th St., Phila. 
ROBERT A. TRIPPLE. 
(Successor to Peter Doyle.) 











JAMES M. CHASE, A. M., (Harvard,) 


Private lessons in Latin, Greek, and English Literature. Shake- 
sp-are Classes, 


Address, 2055 Brandywine Street. 





| ippincott’s Magazine, 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ARI 
AND TRAVEL. 


NOVEMBER NUMBER 
NOW READY, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


GONTAINING:—:. A WALK OVER MONTAUK. By 
Charles Burr Todd. _ILttustratEp.—2. A VARIED ENTER- 
TAINMENT. By Eliison Thorpe. ILLustrateD.—3. THE 
VALCOURS. A>dstory By Sherwood Bonner. JLLUSTRATED. 
—4. ‘THE PRINCE DE BROGLIE IN AMERICA. ~ fgreng 
L. Ferricre—5. ZOOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES. VIII. Ani- 
mal Renegades By Felix L. Oswald. ILtustratep.—6. POLICY 
1396. A Story. By Sarah Winter Kellogg.—7. _CON>O- 
LATION, by. Tones L. Mace.—8 OHN S. CLARKE, 
COMEDIAN. William Stuart—9. THE ORDER OF 
THE CARMINE Coun TENANCE. An Alpine Sketch. By 
G. H. Pierce.—1o. SONNETS. By Hjalmar H. —- 
—11. ALMOST A CAT ASTROPHE, A Love-Story. hea 
Foster —12, NATURE eed 2 ING a. By Char- 
lotte Fiske Bates —13. ROTON FAIR. By E. M. R.—1g. 
OUR MONTHLY GussiPs 1. Public Topics: The Nation’s 
Loss. 2. Place aux Dames; A Costume for Lawn Tennis. 3. 
Art Matters: Paris Art-Models. g. <Amecaotical and_Miscel- 
far Day The Bigotry of Liberals—i5. LITERALURE OF 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK AND NEWSDEALERS. 


Terms :—Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single “umber, 25 cents. 
Crus Rates:—Three Copies, $7.50; Five Copi-s, grt. 50; Ten 
Copies, with an extra copy to the club-getter, $22.00. 


4@>Specimen NuMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT ® CoO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


AN INTERESTING WORK. 





NOTES OF A PIANIST. 


By Louis Moreau GorrscHALk, Pianist and Composer, Pre- 
ceded by a Short Biographical Sketch and Contemporaneous Criti- 
cism. Edited by his Sister, CLARA GoTTSCHALK. ‘l'ranslated from 
the French by Robert E, PETERSON, M. D. Crown 8vo. Extra 
cloth. $2.50 

‘* Musicians will agree that Gottschalk is worthy of remembrance. 
. The notes themselves are written with vivacity and show 
much shrewdness of observation. They will be interesting to the 
inhabitants of many towns in this country, as stating with entire 
candor what impressions they made upon the pianist. ’—, V. Word 

“Will be welcomed most heartily by all who are interested in 
musical jiterature.”’—Pudblishers’ Weekly. 

“‘The volume is certainly very oe especially that part 
which relates to his American tours.”—Boston Globe. 





A CHARMING NEW NOVEL. 
FRAGOLETTA.; 


By “Rrra,” author of ‘‘ Daphne,” etc., etc. r2mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.25. Paper cover. 60 cents. 

‘« This is a charming story by ‘ Rita,’ the author of ‘ Daphne.’ 
It is an entirely interesting tale, with a tragedy for shadow and love 
fora motive. False honor ruins two lives and lays its paralyzing 
hand upon the pages. ‘The story is told exceedingly well, there is 
much attractiveness in every chapter, and tne interest of the reader 
is held fast to the end. We can cordially commend the book to 
lovers of good novels.”’-- Zhe American. 

““ We have not met so promising a novel fora long time.”’—Pitts- 
burg Chronicle. 

«A capital story.”—New York Graphic. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS ABROAD. 


The Adventures of Four American Boys and Girls in a Journey 
through Europe to Constantinople. By James D. McCasg, author 

of ‘‘ Lhe Victorial Hi-tory of the World,” ‘‘Varis by Sunlight and 
Gaslignt,”’ ‘‘¥lanting the Wilderness,’’ etc., etc. 8vo, Illuminsted 
board covers. $:.75. Extra cloth, $2. 25. 

** As the title indicates, the book is an account of the journey and 
incid nts of travel of a party of young people who sail from America, 
land in — and journey tnrough Great Britain, France, Ger: 
many, and other parts of Europe.” 





*,*For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail 
postpaid, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


TO LADIES: 
Our English Coats have ar- 
rived. 
‘The Styles are Interesting. 


The Fashions are Sensible. 


Kindly Call to See Them. 


4 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
Merchant Tailor, 


908 Walnut Street. 





J. E. Catpwett & Co., 
BRONZES, 


CLOCKS, MANTEL SUITES 


QO2 CHESTNUT ST. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sup AND Encine BuiLpinG 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





WM. SELLERS & Co.,, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM, 


RIGGS & BRO,* WALNUT ST 


Watches and Fewelry Repaired. 





[oer SEEDS 
AR 


E THE BEST 
DAVID LANDRETH & SON! 
21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET, 





AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood's American Kitchener Range 
qt SOU Gf FOURTH STREET. 








Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
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